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I’LL TELL YOU WHAT TO DO. 

(A Reply to “ Please Tell Me What to JDo ,” in No. 927.) 


I’ve read, dear maid, your sweet com¬ 
plaint, 

Your wonder what to do, 

To find a beau without a taint 
Who’ll love you, oh, so true ! 

Well, first, my dear, I’d just give out 
That ’ ‘ I had lost my gold ; ” 

And then, my love, you cannot doubt 
Your beaux would soon grow cold. 

I do not wish that you should think 
That man is false to all; 

But those who seek alone “the chink” 
Would soon forget to call; 

And then, instead of Frank and Lea, 

And half-a-dozen more. 

You perhaps would find a true heart 
d’ye see, 

To love you though you’re poor. 

Think not the days of sweet romance 
Are tied from off the earth, 

They have descended now. to dance 
The sons of humble birth. 


How many lordly hearts do curse 
The tie that holds them down ! 

Whilst ploughmen never weigh the purse 
Against love’s sacred crown. 

Take my advice : you’ll laugh to see 
Their great unfeign’d surprise. 

Ha, ha ! they’d soon forget to be 
A fountain of deep sighs ; 

You’d find their tongues could speak quite 
plain 

Now you arc very poor; 

No, no, they’d never come again 
To poverty’s grim door. 

But then, my dear, if one should be 
More true than all the rest, 

Just give him kisses “one, two, three, 
And ling him, too, with zest; ” 

Then whilst he cries/ “my dear! my 
love ! ” 

Just stop his mouth with gold, 

And then as sure as Heaven’s above, 

He’ll love you, true and bold. W. B. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 

OUR DOCTOR. 

u How long the doctor stays. Oh! how I wish he would come, for my 
head aches, and burns so dreadfully. Emily, my love, where arc you ? Come 
and give me my medicine.” 

“ Emily is not here, mother,” I replied. “ Can I give it to you ? ” 

“No, no,” said she; “call Louise. Why is she not here ? ” 

“ She is gone out, too,” said I. “ She went along with Emily.” 

“ Emily and Louise both gone,” moaned my mother, as she tossed wearily 
to and fro on her bed of pain. “ Where are they ? Where are they gone to, 
child?” 

I hesitated ere I answered. Could I tell my suffering parent, prostrated by 
that most loathsome of diseases, small-pox, that foe alike of beauty and of 
life, that her idols, her darlings, the children of her heart, had fled far from 
her, whose presence they now regarded as a pestilence, to the distant home of 
an aunt, who, as well as our deeply-erring, and now suffering mother, had 
taught them to look on personal beauty'and attractiveness as the great end of 
woman’s existence. Could I tell her this at such a time, and in such an hour. 
I murmured some indistinct words, and bent my head lower over my needlework. 

“ Did you hear me, Grace ? I asked you where Emily and Louise were 
gone to ? Tell me,” she faintly breathed, as she turned her weary head, and 
fixed her glistening eyes eagerly on my face. 

I never did, I never dared tell her an untruth; nor could I now. So, 
softening the bitter news as well as I could, I told her how my aunt had 
called to inquire for her in the morning, and hearing she was doing as well as 
could be expected, told us that Cousin Jane had come home to spend her 
holidays, and that, as she felt lonely, she thought of taking Emily and Louise 
to bear her company, as they would be out of the way there, and the fewer 
people there were in a sick house the better; and that, having written to my 
father requesting his immediate return, and secured the services of an 
experienced siek-nurse, who would arrive on the morrow, she thought every¬ 
thing was properly arranged for the invalid’s comfort. So, after bidding my 
mother’s maid, Denson, to keep watch in the sick-room till the nurse’s 
arrival, and promising to send every day to make inquiry, she had departed, 
taking my sisters along with her. 

I did not tell my mother that they had never approached her as she lay 
* unconscious in her agony; that they had refused to keep watch in her room; 
that every servant in the house had shrunk from the ordeal of waiting on her; 
and that she, the .proud mistress of Melton Hall, might have tossed and 
moaned on her couch of pain untended and uncared for till the nurse’s arrival 
had I not come from the solitude of my lonely room to take my post of duty 
by her side. She sighed deeply, turned away her discoloured and agonised 
. face from my gaze, and, after a few minutes’ silence, inquired in low, broken 
tones, as if afraid of hearing the truth, if they had gone willingly. 

I wished to equivocate; i would have spared her feelings. I, child as I was, 
knew the pang that was wringing her woman’s heart, and again repeated my 
offers of assistance ; but no, she would learn the whole bitter truth, and again 
questioned me if they had not gone against their will, had not refused, had 
not made any excuse to remain. I could dissemble no longer; I could not 
deceive her. I answered “No.” She uttered a low, wailing cry, pressed her 
burning hands over her aching brow, and buried her face in the pillow. 
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Oh, the tone of bitter agony in which she moaned, as if unconscious of my 
presence, “ Gone ! gone ! Left alone in ray misery! Alone ! alone! ” 

Yes, it was even so to her. Alone with me, the dark background to the 
bright family picture. The foil, the frig\t, the one unloved, the one unlovely 
member of the family. Alone with me, vflho had never heard from the lips of 
heifSny own mother, one sweet word of tenderness or affection. I, who was 
that miserable, that far worse than orphaned, unloved child, while they, my 
sisters, over whose bright beauty she had kept watch and ward with pride and 
love, into whose ears she had ever breathed tones of fondness and endearment, 
■were now far distant from her agonised form / distant, far from that sick bed 
by which it was their bounden duty to have watched. It seemed like retri¬ 
bution. No wonder then that, in her luxurious home, surrounded by all the 
outward comforts wealth can give, my erring and suffering parent should have 
felt the iron enter her soul, and have.cried in the agony of heixlicart, “ I am 
left alone—alone ! ” 

And I, how lonely I felt in that richly-furnished, but dreary sick chamber, 
with nothing to break the monotony of my more dreamy thoughts but the low 
moans or sharp cries of the sufferer, as ever and anon she uttered the names 
of my sisters, or inquired for the doctor. At length, in one of her paroxysms 
of pain, I ventured to approach with her medicine. 

“ You arc suffering much, dear mother. Will you not take your medicine 
from me ? ” I ventured to ask. She looked up at me. A strange expression 
passed over her swollen but once beautiful face. “ Yes,” she murmured, 
faintly, and after taking it, held my hand for a moment, pressed it gently 
between her burning palms, and whispered softly, “Thank you, darling ! ”— 
the first words of love she had ever addressed to me—and then covering her 
face with her hands to hide the fast falling tears, sobbed bitterly for some 
time, and afterwards fell into a deep but troubled sleep. 

“Thank you, darling!”—sweet and joy-giving words. How they repaid 
in that moment the heart-solitude and lovelessness of my weary fifteen years 
of life! “ Thank you, darling!” To a happy girl these words might have 
seemed simple enough ; but to me, to whom they were so strange, so unlooked 
for, how dear, how doubly precious they were ! I sat in the deep window- 
seat, looking out on the gathering night, my mind wandering back to the dim 
past, contrasting my loveless and joyless life with the lives of my more 
fortunate sisters. I thought of their happy birthdays, the kind greetings, the 
costly presents, and, what to me seemed more precious still, the words of admira- 
j tion and love that cheered each landmark on their way. Alas, what had my 
birthdays been ! Days of coldness and neglect, only marked by such expressions 
as, “ How coarse she grows ! ” “ Years bring no improvement to Grace.” 

Little my parents dreamt that those careless words, uttered, it might be, 
thoughtlessly, in the presence of the reserved and abstracted-looking child, 
i sunk bitterly into my heart; that they woke in my wounded spirit feelings of 
envv and jealousy, and kindled in its depths a wild, yearning desire to be 
beautiful, that so I might be admired and loved; and so, under the chilling 
influence of such harsh remarks and daily recurring- slights, I grew reserved 
j and morose, and looked with envious eyes on the dazzling beauty of Emily 
I and Louise, who, conscious of their superiority of personal appearance, and 
the admiration they excited, were ungenerous enough to taunt me about my 
plain face and ungracefulness of carriage, till, under the influence of my 
wounded feelings, I would sometimes retort angrily, an event which was sure 
to be followed by summary punishment, such as solitary confinement in a 
darkened room, the loss of a meal, double tasks, the deprivation of my daily 
walks, and numerous other means of mortification and annoyance, calculated 
to crush and wound a youthful spirit. 

Was it to be wondered at that I grew reserved and morose ? W s I to be 
blamed for not being beautiful, like them ? Could I help my plain features, 
shyness of manner, and awkwardness of carriage ? Was my heart less warm 
and loving than theirs, because my countenance was homely ? Did I not feel 
deeply, when each morn and eve I saw my mother kiss their fair brows and 
lips with pride and love, find pass me coldly by, as if I had no claim on her 
woman’s heart. 

I could remember many acts of her unkindness towards me, one of which 
came forcibly back to my memory now. Some years before, I had contracted 
a foolish habit of plucking and pulling at the breast of my frock when 
annoyed, or put out of spirits. Well, my sisters and I had each got strong 
dresses of worsted material for wearing in the house, or when at our 
studies in the school-room. Now, as my dress happened to be made too large 
for me, and I had, as usual, in my hours of sorrow or disgrace indulged in mv 
unlucky propensity of pinching at the breast of it, a large hole -soon appeared 
in consequence. This hole my mother would not allow me nor anyone in the 
house to mend; and, as a punishment for the offence, that ragged Iroc;-:, 
while it held together, was from Sunday to Saturday my daily attire in-doors 
for about three years, to my childhsli annoyance and chagrin, and the constant 
amusement of my sisters, who were arrayed in all the elegance of fas 1110 / 1 ) 
and who often enjoyed a hearty laugh at “ the little ragged Cinderella, wno 
sat always moping in a corner.” 
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There was another system of persecution which my mother practised 
towards me, and which showed her deep-seated dislike. It was this—she 
wished all around her to dislike and distrust me also, more particularly those 
with whom I should be likely to come in contact. For this reason the 
governesses and nurses were those to whom she painted my sullenness and 
perversity in the strongest terms. In almost all cases, however, this plan 
failed; for knowing her intentions, and determined to create a favourable 
impression by my docility and obedience, I soon won upon their affections, 
and found in their pity and sympathy a solitary gleam of sunshine to lighten 
the monotony of my loveless existence. 

But my chief source of comfort for some years was the kind motherly 
feelings shown towards me by Miss Vernon, our last governess, an amiable 
and accomplished lady, who, early seeing how matters stood in our family, did 
all in her power to improve my mind, soften down my character, and expel 
the harsh feelings of envy and jealousy that were rising in my heart, and at 
length, by her mild lessons of patience and gentleness, wrought such a salutary 
change in my disposition, as enabled me to bear peacefully and unmurmuringly 
those petty home trials and annoyances. 

So time passed on, and the different members of our family progressed 
along with it. My father, engaged in political pursuits and often absent, as 
now, on his parliamentary duties, saw little and troubled himself less about our 
domestic arrangements. My mother, still beautiful and vain of the beauty or my 
sisters, gave and went out to parties and balls, and was, with them, the sought 
for and observed in all the gay scenes of fashion. Emily, my eldest sister, was 
now twenty, and an acknowledged belle; Louise, two years younger, scarcely 
so beautiful, but more piquant and attractive, was also much admired. But 
with those outward graces their beauty ended. That true loveliness which 
springs from a gentle and affectionate spirit, and sheds its grace over every 
look and tone, they had not; their one absorbing thought was self—self adorn¬ 
ment, self aggrandisement their earthly aim. How could it have been other¬ 
wise under the false and frivolous nature of their training, and the example 
shown them by my mother and aunt, who were slaves to the false convention¬ 
alities of fashion. Sisters to me they had never been ; what daughters they 
were, their cruel abandonment of my mother showed too well—of that unhappy 
mother, who now, in her hour of suffering, felt their heart desertion her 
bitterest pang. 

No wonder then that her words of gratitude, her silent tears telling of 
remorse for the past, and it might be of love and confidence for the future, 
fell gratefully on my spirit. 

How sweetly Miss Vernon’s gentle words came back to my memory. “Fear 
not, my child; go on in the path of rectitude, and your merit will yet meet its 
reward. Vour heavenly Father will make all things right in the end. The 
patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever.” 

Oh, how long I had treasured those words in my heart! How I remem¬ 
bered them in the many weary hours, when my sisters, gay as butterflies, 
petted and caressed, were sitting in the light and warmth of the drawing¬ 
room, and I, distant and alone in my little room, weeping over some difficult 
piece of needlework that was to adorn at some future period those happy 
girls; for the hours they spent in recreation and enjoyment were passed by 
me in toil. How I remembered them on festivals or birthdays, when the kind 
or cold look or tone marked the difference between the loved and the unloved; 
and how fondly and sadly they were remembered when my worst trial came, 
when my good, kind instructress, to whom my heart clung as to a mother or 
elder sister, was dismissed by my mother for standing nobly in my defence, 
when blamed for a fault of which I was guiltless. They were in my throbbing 
heart and on my quivering lips as she kissed and gave me her farewell 
blessing. And, oh ! how sweetly they came to me now in this solemn hour— 
“Your heavenly Father will make all things work for your good; the patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever.” 

Had the hour of my deliverance come at last. Was my mother to find in 
her hitherto slighted and neglected child her one earthly friend, when all else 
abandoned her to her fate. Was I at last to find that priceless treasure, a 
mother’s love; I, who in my proud, cheerless home had so often envied, and 
would gladly have changed places with the child of the humblest peasant, j 
whose cheek was pressed by a mother’s lips, whose weary head might find a ! 
resting-place on a mother’s breast. How my heart yearned now with pity I 
and love to the sleeping sufferer. I would watch, tend, soothe her, make her I 
love me. I would be her Cordelia, her faithful daughter. The. needlework 
fell from my hands, I leant my head on the window-sill and wept. 

How long I sat I know not. The bitter past was forgotten, the future 
might be happy, if she were spared to love me. Peace fell on my spirit—I 
slept. I was awakened by a low moan; I arose and approached the bed; 
my mother had just awoke. “ Emily ! Louise ! no, no—Grace, my child, is it 
you ? ” she breathed, as I held a cordial to her parched and fevered lips. 

“ Yes, dear mother,” I replied; “ how do you feel now ? ” 

“ I suffer dreadfully,” said she. “ I have had such fearful dreams. Have 
I slept, or did my senses wander ? ” 

“You slept, dear mother, a troubled uneasy sleep.” 

“ And you, my child ? How dark it is. Were you not afraid ? Why did 
you not ring for lights ? ” she asked, in trembling tones. 

“I, oh, I sat watching up at the stars,” I replied. “Itwas so pleasant; I 
feared I might disturb you, and I was not afraid.” 

“My kind, my thoughtful, my most ill-used child,” she sobbed out; “if I 
live, if Heaven-” 

She could not finish what she meant to say. Wild,, racking pain succeeded, 
and her deep moans and ringing cries pierced my heart. I had just time to 
ring for lights, when I heard a heavy footstep on the stair, and Dr. Sedge- 
more, our family physician, entered the apartment, followed by a servant 
bearing lights. He sat down, took the hand of my now almost unconscious 
parent in his, felt her pulse, and looking at me searchingly inquired if I was 
the only one in attendance. I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said he; “ you, a mere child in a case of this kind ! Where 


are your father aud sisters, and why have they not engaged a proper nurse, or, 
at least, made some of the women servants act in that capacity till an experi¬ 
enced person could be found for the office ? ” 

I trembled like a guilty creature under the stern questioning of the good 
old doctor, to whom I had ever looked up with reverence. I knew his worth, 
his skill, his truth, and love of justice. Never till now had I heard a harsh 
word from his lips, and I feared I had done wrong in taking this charge upon 
me; and so in trembling tones I told him of my aunt’s arrangements, the 
departure of my sisters, my father’s absence, and how all in the house had 
refused to enter the room. Then I told him of my mother’s sorrow at hearing 
that my sisters had gone away, and how she had suffered, and taken her 
medicine so patiently; and ended by begging him to pardon me, if I had 
done wrong, and to allow me to be with and attend on her after the arrival 
of the nurse. 

He listened patiently, only interrupting me now and then by a scornful 
“ Humph! ” when I spoke of my aunt or sisters; and, when I had done 
speaking, drew me to him, clapped me on the cheek and stroked my hair, 
called me a brave little woman, and said I was worth a thousand such brain¬ 
less and heartless creatures as my sisters, and that I should be beside my 
mother whatever nurse should come, and see all his instructions carried out; 
and after again patting my cheek he drew out a small phial from his waistcoat 
pocket, ana pouring its contents into a wine-glass, approached my mother and 
held it to her lips. 

She was awake. She had heard our conversation, for she looked up into 
the doctor’s face so imploringly, and wrung her hands with such a gesture of 
despair as he questioned her, that all her past unkindness was forgotten, and 
my heart yearned to her with pity and tenderness. 

Meekly, and humbly as a child, she took the cordial he offered, and pro¬ 
mised obedience to his instructions ; and that office over, he turned again to 
me, told me to ring for my mother’s maid, gave her a sharp reproof for her 
cowardice and want of feeling, bade her keep watch while I got a few hours’ 
rest, and again charging both to pay implicit attention to his directions, took 
his hat and cane, and giving my hand a hearty shake in both of his, said in a 
low voice, “ Courage, my brave little nurse; if all goes well, this will be the 
turning tide of your life. Good-night.” 

I blessed the good doctor in my heart as he left the room. What comfort 
his kind words had shed over my spirit. Tears of joy sprang to my eyes. I 
went to the bed and looked at my mother—she seemed asleep. I then told 
Benson to awake me at the end of two hours, and was going to retire, when my 
mother faintly murmured my name. I went to her, and inquired how she 
felt, and if there was anything I could do for her. 

She asked me in a faint voice, so faint that I had to bend my ear to her 
lips, if I were able to read a little to her before retiring. 

Oh! how gladly I complied with her request, and, opening the Bible, my 
eyes rested on that simplest, that holiest, that most sublime of all the sermons 
ever preached, the Sermon on the Mount. 

She seemed deeply affected by its holy lessons of mercy and love; lessons 
seldom studied or practised in this world of strife and care; and when I came 
to, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” she repeated the latter once or twice, 
and exclaimed bitterly, “ Mercy, I have not shown it, I do not deserve it,” 
and burst into tears. 

Fearing her emotion might hurt her, I laid down the Bible, and lifting up 
a volume of Cowper, read hie poem on Divine Providence. When I had 
finished, she held out her burning hand, clasped nline for a moment, and 
murmured: “ My Grace, my patient, my merciful child! You have much to 
forgive me for—may God bless and guard you! Good night!” 

How my heart beat with -gratitude and love! How thankful and hopeful 
I felt, as, opening my window', I looked up to the silent stars, shining aowu 
so bright and lovingly on the peaceful earth, and breathed a prayer of thanks¬ 
giving that mine was at last a mother’s love, mine that holiest dower—a 
mother’s blessing! How fervently I prayed that she might be spared to me, 
and that this seemingly dark trial to ner might be but a merciful chastening. 
The cords of affliction were drawing her closer to Heaven! 

I slept well and long, and was aroused by Benson, who said my mother had 
a very uneasy night, but would not allow her to disturb me. I arose and 
hurried to her room. How changed was her lately beautiful face, now 
covered with unsightly pustules, as were also her neck, hands, and arms. She 
welcomed me with tenderness, and said she felt easier than she had done 
through the night; hoped I had slept well, and expressed great anxiety lest I 
should catch the infection. 

I assured her I had not the slightest fear of such an occurrence; chid her 
gently for not allowing Benson to waken me earlier; gave her her medicine, 
arranged her pillows, and, after some time, prevailed on her to take a little 
food; aud afterwards, in compliance with her request, read the 15th Chapter 
of John. She listened quietly till I came to the 25th verse, when her emotion 
overcame her, and she sobbed out, “ They hated him without a cause. Yes, 

hated without a cause. Alas! how many-” But here her voice failed. 

and I was glad to hear the welcome footsteps of Dr. Sedgemore on the stair; 
and his cheerful greeting, “Good morning, little nurse, how is mamma to¬ 
day?” as he entered. I pointed to her, and with his usual penetration he 
understood that something had touched her feelings, and spoke cheeringly. 

“ Come, come, Mrs. Austin,” he said, soothingly, “ you must not let your 
spirits droop; there is no real danger in your case. Your pulse is good, the 
fever considerably allayed, and the eruption has come out well. Indeed, I 
have never seen a more beautiful crop.” 

The last assurance rather surprised me, for I never remembered having seen 
any thiug less beautiful in my life. But as my mother was still silent, through 
her emotion, how kindly the good doctor tried to console her, telling her not 
to grieve for the absence of my father aud sisters, as the former would be sure 
to come to-night, and as for the young ladies, they could be of no use here, 
as her little nurse could manage cleverly, with the assistance of the person 
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who was to come to-day, and that if his directions were properly carried out, 
there need be no danger apprehended either to her life or beauty, so, all 
things considered, there was no cause for tears. 3 

“ Doctor,” she murmured, faintly, “if the Almighty in His anger were to 
deface every trace of those looks on which I once dared to pride myself, it 
would he only what I deserve from his justice. I, who have despised the 
treasure he gave me, who scorned his image in one of his little ones ; I, the 
unnatural mother, who have hitherto neglected and almost hated my gentle 
and patient child! ” 

“Well, well, my dear madam,” said he; “you must not think on these 
things at present, as they will only hurt you. Heaven knows we have all 
enough to reproach ourselves with, and the best of us are no better than we 
should bo ; but if you have failed in your duty to my little friend in past days, 
you have one sweet consolation that, if spared, future kindness may atone for 
past neglect. This trial has not been sent to you without its purpose, and be 
assured that mercy was the source from whence it sprung, if it has opened 
your eyes to your faults, shown where you erred in loving two of your children 
unwisely and sinfully* and, in the case of another, withholding that affection 
that God and Nature intended you should give. This chastening will not 
have been in vain; so, forget the past, hope and pray for the future.” 

Then, after telling her that his brother, our kind rector, intended calling in 
the evening, aud giving me fresh instructions, he retired. Later in the day 
the nurse arrived. She was a well-meauing, but rather fussy person, who 
seemed somewhat disappointed at my instalment in the room, more especially 
when she saw my mother preferred to receive everything from my hands; but 
as I explained the case to her, and tried to interfere as little as possible with 
her duties, we agreed very well, and soon the violence of the symptoms began 
to abate. Then I tried to keep my charge as cheerful as possible, by reading 
to her and conversing with her; and iu the softened traits of her new-formed 
character, and the confidence and affection she displayed towards me, I began 
to feel somewhat of the comfort the future promised to my lately weary and 
solitary spirit. 

My father arrived next morning, and seemed shocked at the changed 
appearance of my mother. When told of the desertion of Emily aud Louise 
his anger w T as fearful. 

“Ungrateful, heartless girls!” he exclaimed; “to leave home at such a 
time! They should get fewer parties and presents in future. If they did not 
know their duty, he would teach it to them.” And when he heard of my per¬ 
forming the duties of sick nurse, when all else had shrunk from it, he seemed 
highly pleased, called me a good brave girl, kissed me affectionately, and pre¬ 
sented me with a beautiful workbox he had intended for Emily, saying, when 
I expressed regret for depriving her of it, that “she would get one as good 
when she deserved it.” 

What a treasure that workbox was to me, with its crimson velvet lining, 
and riches of various coloured skeins of silk, and such a beautiful thimble and ■ 
tiny pair of scissors. No wonder I prized it so highly. It was the first 
token of a father’s love, and how kind he was to me now, how often he called 
me his little housekeeper, and made me sit beside him at table, and pour out 
his tea and coffee, and do so many little offices, such as hemming his handker¬ 
chiefs and mending his gloves, that I began to feel myself a very useful and 
important little personage. 

But Emily and Louise, what of them ? Had their cold desertion of their 
suffering mother saved them from the.evils they dreaded ? Alas, no! In the 
midst of their thoughtless preparations for an evening party, which my aunt 
was to give in celebration of Jane’s arrival, the spoiler found and prostrated 
them. The consternation of my aunt may be guessed, who feared for the life 
and beauty of her ouly daughter, and who now, with her habitual selfishness 
and want of feeling, only thought how she could rid the house .of them; but 
to her proposition of sending them home at once kind Dr. Sedgemore 
decidedly objected. 

“ Send the poor things home! ” said he. “Was she mad ? Did she value their 
lives ? The idea was inhuman; and had she not taken them from their home 
at a time when their mother seemed almost dying ; at a time when visiting and 
merrymaking should have been out of their heads, and their proper place 
should have been by that mother’s side? Well, well, he had seen many 
things in his day, but never yet saw want of feeling to one’s own relatives or 
fellow-beings escape its punishment; and above all things he hated heartless- 
ness in a woman, be she young or old, beautiful or homely.” 

It is probable my aunt would have coolly declined his visits at once, had 
he been other than Dr. Sedgemore, who was loved and respected by all the 
leading families in the neighbourhood, besides being uncle to young Philip 
Sedgemore, who had lately become heir to great wealth by the death of a 
distant relative, and for whom Cousin Jane had a decided partiality. Of 
course, as such, his good opinion was worth preserving, and as she knew she 
well deserved the reflections he cast on her, she resolved to be humble and 
submissive. 

“ You must not imagine, doctor,” she said, in deprecating tones, “ that 
it is through any want of feeling for the poor dear girls that I wish their 
removal; but you know I am a mother, and have a mother’s anxiety, and if 
anything should happen to poor dear Jane, my only darling, who is so frail 
and delicate, I could never survive it; and I myself am so nervous, and the 
servants are all so afraid of contagion, that I do not know how the poor dears 
are to be nursed and taken care of, unless Grace could come over and take 
charge of them, since my dear sister is recovering so well.’’ 

“ Nothing of the kind,” was the prompt reply. “ Poor little Grace has had 
enough of nursing for the present. Make yourself easy, my dear madam, as 
to that. Mrs. Brown, whom you engaged for Mrs. Austin, can take charge of 
them. I will send her over to-day, 60 that your domestic avocations and 
enjoyments need not be interfered with; and as your house is large and airy, 
you need have no fears as to the safety of Miss Clare or yourself.” 

To this arrangement my aunt could make no reasonable objection. Indeed, 
had the truth been told, her principal fear was that her projected party would 


have to be given up or postponed, as she wished my cousin to improve her 
acquaintance with Philip Sedgemore, whose handsome person and prospective 
wealth had found high favour in the eyes of the beautiful but frivolous Jane 
and her worldly-minded mother. So, charging the domestics to keep silence 
about the illness of my sisters, the preparations went on as before, and while 
the invalids were tossing and moaning on their fevered beds, my aunt and 
cousin, forgetful of their existence, were superintending their arrangements, 
directing, advising, or reproving the servants, looking out and preparing then- 
dresses, or speculating as to “ whether Sir Henry Elmer would dance with 
Miss So-and-So, or if Miss Grey would wear the same dress she wore at Mrs. 
Jones’s party, or how charming Miss Preston looked in blue, and what a 
fright Miss Lester was in pink.” 

But their preparations were almost needless, for the secret got abroad, and, 
with only two or three exceptions, the invited returned notes of excuse, all 
sorry to forego the pleasure of their society, but unavoidable circumstances 
prevented, &c., &c.; and, most bitter of all, a note from Philip Sedgemore 
implied, if it did not directly give, a quiet reproof. When on the appointed 
evening my aunt and cousin received the few guests who did come, and who 
it is needless to state were those whose appearance had not the slightest 
int^est for them, the party, as may be expected, was dull enough, whilst 
their after reflections, when they learned that their secret had gone abroad, 
and their conduct had been severely censured, may well be imagined. 

My sisters progressed favourably under the care of Mrs. Brown, and the 
skill aud kind attention of Dr. Sedgemore, who with his usual good sense 
and forethought, did not inform my mother of their illness till both were 
completely out of danger, and then broke it so gently, that she received the 
news more calmly than I had expected. 

“Alas, doctor,” she said, after her grief had found vent in tears, “ I see 
the hand of my offended Creator in all that has happened. It is a just and 
deserved punishment for priding myself on the beauty of my two elder 
children, and overlooking and despising poor Grace for not being beautiful 
like them; nay more, for daring to call my good and patient child ugly, 
whom he has gifted with qualities lovelier and more lasting than outward 
beauty.” 

“ What! call little Grace ugly?” said he. “ Come here, little nurse, and 
let me look at you. Oh, don't blush so; lam only an old bachelor. Now, 
my dear madam, I ask you candidly, how you could ever presume to call that 
quiet little woman, with her soft-toned voice, silky dark brown hair and gentle 
grey eyes, ugly ? True, her mouth and nose cannot come under the term 
classic; but a fig for your classic mouths and noses, and pink and white 
complexions without a heart. Let me tell you, there is more intellect 
character, and power of expression in that face than you dream of. Never¬ 
mind, Gracey, dear; in a year or two you will be far better than a beautiful 
woman. You will be a sensible, attractive, and loveable one, or I am no 
prophet. And now, Mrs. Austin, how did it happen that you overlooked and 
neglected her so long ? ” 

“That may be accounted for in some manner,” replied my mother. “ At 
the time of her birth my father, whom I tenderly loved, was on his death-bed, 
and grief for his great suffering and death, which took place shortly after, 
completely absorbed every other feeling; and she, being a weakly, delicate 
child, and consequently crying much, was seldom brought into my room, lest 
her cries should affect my nerves, which were very weak, owing to my deep 
grief. This, I think, was the cause of my affections not clinging to the poor 
infant, which grew up neglected and uncared for ; and I grieve to say that the 
brilliant beauty of my elder girls, and the admiration their good looks called 
forth from our visitors, made me look coldly on poor Grace, whom all, knowing 
my foolish partiality for the other two, joined in representing as sullen and 
obstinate in disposition; and I, alas! too blind to the selfishngps of Emily aud 
Louise—selfishness which I foolishly fostered, and am to blame for—lent too 
willing an ear, and treated poor Grace with such unkindness as it now wrings 
my heart to think of. But full justice shall be done to my kind, patient little 
nurse. She shall know in future the comfort of a mother’s love ; and as for 
[ her sisters, I shall love them also, but more wisely than I have hitherto 
done.” 

“ Spoken like a mother and a Christian,” said the doctor, clasping her hand 
in both of his. “ Keep this promise, my dear Mrs. Austin, and your home will 
be happier than it has ever been. And now, as my little favourite is lookiug- 
rather pale, I am going to make a request which must not be refused. It is 
this, that after you are able to go down to the drawing-room, you will allow 
Grace to come over aud spend a day with my sister. We will try to make her 
comfortable, I assure you, aud the fragrance of the roses in our garden will 
give her new life. I have one or two acquaintances to introduce her to, and 
will, maybe, have a sweetheart to meet her. Now what do you say to my 
proposal ? Will you give her a holiday ? ” 

“ Most willingly, doctor,” she replied, “ and thank you sincerely for your 
kindness in proposing it. I was just thinking of sending her out tor a drive 
to-morrow with her papa, who intends calling with her at the dressmaker’s, as 
I purpose, when able to see company, to invite a few friends to be present 
at her debut into society on her birthday, which is the twelfth of next month. 
But as you have been the first to do justice to her merits, she shall spend her 
first holiday at your house; and I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you and 
Miss Sedgemore afterwards at her little party when it takes place, as also 
another of her friends, whom she equally respects, and from whom I must 
solicit an early visit, when able to exercise the duties of hospitality. So you 
must allow us a day or two to make our arrangements.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the doctor; “ I am patience itself. And now, my 
dear madam,” he added, as he gave her baud a hearty shake, and gazed 
searekingly on her countenance, “ I am glad to see your face will not be 
marked, so that we shall soon have the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Austin 
resume her place in society, as beautiful and more amiattle than ever.” Then 
taking his hat and giving my cheek a parting pinch, he withdrew. 

How strangely had Providence altered my lot. Into what pleasant places had 
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it fallen, and all through performing one simple act of duty. My throbbing 
heart could scarcely bear its burden of gladness. To be loved, dressed, and 
etted, was joy enough ; but that I was to have a holiday to spend with the 
ind doctor and his sister, and that my mother was to invite my dear Miss 
Vernon, and receive her as an honoured guest, seemed like a happy dream. I 
ran to the window, I saw the tall form of my best of friends walking slowly 
down the avenue, and falling on my knees, I called down a blessing on his 
venerable head, white with the snows of more than threescore winters. I 
looked after him till the spreading branches of the old chesnut tree hid him 
from my sight, and then yielding tp my emotion, wept aloud. 

My mother heard me, and called me to her. I approached; she took my 
hand, kissed me tenderly, and, making me sit down beside her, mingled her 
tears with mine. Oh, how grateful and happy I was ! 

Days flew by. My mother regained her strength and beauty, and again took 
her place in the family circle. How proud of that beauty I was now. It was 
mine, mine to admire, mine to love. Had I not helped to preserve it ? And 
was not the brightest smile of that fair face and its gentlest kiss each morning 
and evening my sweet reward? Yes, she was truly changed; changed in 
] spirit, changed in heart; her sharp affliction, her wounded feelings, Dr. 
Sedgemore’s gentle reproofs, her daily conversations with our venerable rector, 
and, above all, the holy lessons of Scripture truth, had borne their fruit. Her 
chastening had not been in vain. 

My sisters recovered rapidly under the skill and zealous attentions and care 
of our kind physician and Mrs. Brown; but their good looks had suffered 
much. My mother, now able to dispense with my attendance, was reminded 
by our mutual friend of her promise ; and I, radiant in a rich dress of pale 
blue silk, my hair, for the first time in life, arranged in ringlets, and shaded 
by a beautiful white chip hat with drooping feather, feeling somewhat strange 
in my finery, stood at length with throbbing heart at the hospitable door of 
Dr. Sedgemore’s abode. A kind-looking servant led me up to the drawing¬ 
room, where I was warmly welcomed by Miss Sedgemore, a gentle old lady, 
who must have been very handsome in her youth, for she looked even now so 
pleasing and agreeable with her silvery hair and soft dark eyes. She took off 
my hat and cloak, smoothed down my curls, brought me books of poetry, 
showed me pictures of birds and flowers, and did all she could to amuse me till 
the doctor appeared,, who, after an equally cordial greeting, desired her to take 
me through the garden, and show me the moss house, and the roses that grew 
round it, while he paid a visit to a sick child, after which he would return, 
and then they both would take me out for a walk in the woods before dinner. 

Down to the garden we went, and a beautiful one it was. Such roses I 
never saw before. Well might the doctor be proud of them. Miss Sedgemore 
described the flowers as we came to them, and gave me some of each kind, till 
my bouquet became enormous. Nearly an hour was spent in this manner. 
She then led me to the moss house, which was in the form of an American 
Indian’s wigwam, and the outside of which, with its varied hues of brown 
silvery grey and emerald green, harmonised beautifully with the softened 
shade of the overhanging branches of two neighbouring trees. Delighted 
with its external appearance, I entered; but started back abashed and 
surprised to find the doctor and a young gentleman within, seated at a table, 
on which was spread a collation of fruit and confectionaries, arranged in a 
most tasteful manner in tiny baskets, garnished with leaves and flowers. 

“Come in, Grace,” said the doctor. “You see the fairies have been at 
work here expecting you. I thought you would never have done robbing 
me of my flowers, you selfish little puss; so, allowing you time to strip my 
garden of its ornaments, my young friend and I have amused ourselves with 
a little gossip on family matters while we waited your coming, and now let us 
lunch; but first allow me to present my nephew, Philip Sedgemore. Oh! you 
need not blush ao prettily; he is going to be an old bachelor like his uncle.” 

The young gentleman smiled, frankly held out his hand, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing me. I think I must have looked very awkward, for I 
coloured painfully under his gaze, felt my heart beat wildly, and could not 
utter a word. The surprise was so sudden, and he was so handsome and so 
unlike any one I had seen before. 

When somewhat recovered from my surprise, I could see that Philip 
resembled his uncle in person more than his father, the rector, who was 
middle-sized and stout. Philip had the doctor’s lofty stature, keen hazel eyes, 
Grecian nose, and firm expressive mouth. His hair was a rich chestnut 
colour, and towered in luxuriant masses over his> ample brow. His face, 
though rather marked and peculiar than handsome, was strangely attractive 
from its blended expression of majesty and mildness; at least I thought so. It 
might have been the circumstance of his being in clerical attire, for he was in 
orders, or the golden radiance that was thrown on his bright young head and 
the silvery locks of his relative by the reflection of the light through the 
stained window glass of the moss house, that suggested to my fancy the 
venerable sage and youthful angel of Parnell’s beautiful poem. It was a 
foolish fancy, certainly, but I was only a child in years. Often had I heard 
of Philip Sedgemore, and oftener wondered why my sisters and their com¬ 
panions made him the engrossing topic of their conversation. But I had 
never seen him then—I did not wonder now. 

The doctor and Miss Sedgemore did their best to put me at ease by advising 
us both to do justice to our lunch, as wc had a long walk before us, and would 
have a late dinner. I scarcely tasted anything, for I felt instinctively that 
Philip’s searching eyes were reading my countenance, and a strange fear came 
to my heart lest he should think me very ugly. How the wild longing to be 
beautiful returned to me in all its force! It was a relief to me when the 
doctor rallied his nephew on his abstraction; and when, the lunch being over, 
Miss Sedgemore led me to her room that I might prepare myself for the 
walk. When attired we went down to the parlour, where the doctor and 
Philip were waiting for us. 

“There is your charge, Philip,” said the former, as we entered; “see that 
you take care of her. ltebecca, I hope you have brought shawls to wrap 
round you both when you return in the evening, for there is a keen breeze 


off the hills ; and now, Gracey, I have yet two friends to introduce to you, 
whom you must like for my sake, and who would feel highly insulted were 
they left behind us.” 

He gave a low whistle, and a beautiful Newfoundland dog, followed by a 
little wiry Scotch terrier, bounded into the room. 

“ Fido and Pepper, my household guardians,” said he. “They will enjoy 
the walk as well as ourselves. Ah, they know you already; a case of love at 
sight. Well, you may be proud of Pepper’s good opinion, for he is an 
excellent judge of character, and not like honest Fido, who, like his master, 
takes people on credit, though there is one trait of his disposition in which I 
do not resemble him, that of taking every one for a rogue who approaches 
the house after nightfall.” 

I soon struck up a friendship with the majestic Fido and the sagacious 
little Pepper, and shortly we were all, dogs included, on our way to the 
woods. I felt strangely timid at first, with Philip walking by my side, and 
must have answered his questions in some foolish and stupid manner, for I 
saw his proud lips wreathe into a smile once or twice; but then he spoke so 
kindly and cheerfully, and described the different places we passed so agreeably, 
that my shyness wore off, and at last I conversed with him naturally and freely.” 

What a pleasant walk that was, and what strange flowers and plants we 
gathered in the woods. And how Fido and Pepper ran backwards and 
forwards through the trees, starting the birds and barking so joyously, and 
how often they brought back the doctor’s snuff-box and cane when he threw 
them away; and how the doctor and Miss Sedgemore laughed and enjoyed the 
evident happiness of their canine favourites. 

Well, like many a bright dream it came to an end, and we returned to-the 
house to dress for dinner. How cheerful the old-fashioned dining-room 
looked, with its rose-papered walls, covered with quaint needlework pictures, 
sewed by hands long mouldered in the dust—shepherdesses sitting under 
strange-coloured and stranger shaped trees, with such queer-looking sheep 
around them; and its cosy chairs and antique sideboard, garnished with rich 
old plate, flowers, and confectionaries. Dinner over, we went up to the 
drawing-room, and Miss Sedgemore proposed that I should give them some 
music, a request which was so warmly seconded by the doctor and Philip, 
that I tremblingly complied, and accompanied myself to a plaintive air, which 
used to be a favourite with Miss Vernon. I was considered a tolerable musi¬ 
cian, at least, my auditors that night seemed to think so, for the two gentle¬ 
men made me sing again and again, till Miss Sedgemore called them selfish, 
exacting creatures, and ordered tea, after which, on hearing that I was not to 
be allowed to sing any more, the doctor proposed a game at “ old bachelor,” 
in which we all joined, and Philip was made old bachelor in every game, at 
which he pretended to be much annoyed, to the great amusement of his uncle, 
who every time he was left with the unwelcome card, laughed and clapped 
his hands in the intensity of his glee. 

The carriage was at length announced, and after a kind good-night from 
the doctor and Miss Sedgemore, and a warm pressure of the hand from 
Philip, who promised to call with his uncle in a day or two, I departed; and 
so ended one of the brightest days of my life. 

Many happy days and nights have passed since then, and love and peace 
have shed their light around our dwelling. My mother’s kindness and 
affection seemed to increase as time rolled on. My father, tired of political 
strife and bustle, grew fonder of home enjoyments, and spent more of his 
time among us. My sisters, deprived of their brilliant beauty by their 
recent affliction, but not so changed in looks as to be disagreeable, paid more 
attention to mental culture, and became humbler, and more agreeable in 
disposition. Their lesson, though bitter, had been a salutary one; and if a 
few of our acquaintances expressed regret for their altered appearance, all 
joined in saying they were far more pleasing in manner than formerly. 

Philip called with his uncle, and was warmly received by my father and 
mother. He soon became a daily visitor at our house ; and as my mother’s 
late illness had led to a closer intimacy between the rector’s family and ours, 
his sisters generally accompanied him in his visits. As they were amiable 
and agreeable as himself, and joined us in our recreations and amusements, it 
may be guessed that our days passed pleasantly enough. 

Yes, pleasantly, very pleasantly; for who could feel dull in Philip’s 
presence ? He was so kind, so generous, so unselfish; and though naturally 
somewhat serious and reserved in manner, how often he laid his gravity aside 
to enter into our amusements and recreations with the ease and freedom of an 
elder brother. How kindly he assisted us in our studies. How frankly and 
willingly he replied to our silly questionings, and imparted information on 
any subject referred to him, or showed himself our friend, instructor, or 
adviser, as the occasion required. 

By degrees the shyness I felt in his presence wore off, and I could converse 
with him freely and naturally; and once, when out for a walk with him and 
his sisters, I ventured to ask why it was that Dr. Sedgemore had never 
married. The question seemed to amuse him, for he remarked with a quiet 
smile, “ So, Grace, you have a little Of the curiosity natural to your sex, after 
all; ” but seeing that I coloured deeply, he resumed quickly, “ My dear 
uncle is not a bachelor from choice. Early in life he loved, and was beloved 
by an amiable and gentle girl; but as he was then unknown and poor, and 
the fair object of his affection equally so, he struggled t>n in the arduous 
duties of his calling, fondly hoping, and looking forward to the time when, 
possessed of a sufficient competence, and established in his profession, he 
could make her mistress of his home, who had so long been mistress of his 
heart. So years rolled on, and he worked bravely, cheered by the fond and 
unchanging love of the faithful girl. At last his object was attained, the 
required competence won, and. the day appointed which was to crown his 
long-cherished hopes. But now came the cloud that was to darken his after¬ 
life. A deadly fever broke out in the neighbourhood, and it was then that 
the doctor’s skill displayed itself in the many dangerous cases successfully 
treated by him; but, sad to tell, his gentle and true-hearted Grace was one of 
its victims. All his skill, all his fond love, and unwearying watchfulness, 
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could not save her; and the day that was to have seen her his bride saw her 
the pale bride of Death, and her bereaved lover a lone and heartstricken man, 
for whom wealth had no charm, nor life a future hope ; and haunted still 
with the distracting thought that he had been unwittingly the bearer of the 
deadly messenger to her whom he would have given his life to have saved 
from the slightest infection. 

“Poor Dr. Sedgemore,” I exclaimed, “how miserable he must have been, 
for how fondly he would love her, so good and tender-hearted as he is.” 

“Yes, Grace,” said Philip; “and to this day the mere mention of her name 
affects him deeply. Do you know, I have often thought your being a namesake 
of hers, accounts in some manner for the warm interest and affection he bears 
for you.” 

“ My dear, kind friend,” I murmured, “ how he must have suffered. How 
deeply his gentle-hearted sister must have felt for him in his affliction.” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Philip. “ Yes, she was indeed a kind' consoler to 
him in his bereavement. She, too, has had her heart’s bitter trial, one even 
worse and more crushing than his.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Sedgemore,” said I. “Oh, tell me about it! I am so 
interested in her! She is so good and gentle, and in youth must have 
been so very beautiful.” ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ she was, I believe, very beautiful, and much admired 
and sought after. Wealth and rank might have been hers, had she accepted 
some of the offers made her; but she thought not of these advantage. She 
had long loved a college friend of my uncle’s, a young gentleman of very 
prepossessing manners and appearance, and who, being poor, like him, had to 
struggle for a competence and a position in his profession before making her 
his wife; and so for years she waited patiently, constant in her faith to him, 
and cheered by his kind letters and the hurried visits he paid now and then 
to her brother and her. At length, his name as a skilful physician was 
established, and he had an excellent practice in a fashionable locality at the 
West end of London. Their wedding-day was appointed, and, during the two 
months preceding it, my aunt, happy in her trusting love, and busied in pre¬ 
parations for the event, scarcely remarked that his letters, which once used to 
be so warm and tender, grew strangely brief and cold. Still, she doubted not; 
her gentle heart dreamt not of falsehood in her Charles. Too soon was she 
undeceived. One morning, while at breakfast with her brother, she lifted a 
copy of the Times , which lay on the table, and after glancing over it for a few 
minutes, uttered a wild cry of agony, and fell senseless to the ground. My 
uncle rushed to her assistance, but it was long ere she recovered from her 
deathlike swoon, and longer ere he could learn from her trembling lips that a 
paragraph in its columns, stating that her faithless lover had eloped with the 
daughter and heiress of one of his wealthiest patients, and was now with his 
bride somewhere in Italy, had been the cause of her dreadful suffering. 

“ You see, Grace,” he added, “ how deeply both have drunk of the cup of 
affliction, and how bravely and unmurmuringly they have borne their lot, and 
yet I daily hear thoughtless people of both sexes term my noble-hearted uncle 
a selfish old bachelor, and my gentle and delicate-minded aunt' a prim, precise 
old maid—frivolous, unthinking beings, who cannot see in the candour and 
openness of the one, and the quiet reserve of the other, the truthfulness and 
modesty that have been their characteristics through life. How little do such 
people know the Christian mercy and love for their fellow beings which fill 
the hearts of this amiable and venerable pair.” 

If anything could have increased ray warm admiration for Philip’s character 
it would have been his deep reverence and love for his good uncle and aunt. 
Alas ! as it was, my secret and absorbing attachment was now entwined with 
my being. I forgot what I was, and how little I could be to him; forgot that I 
was a lonely-looking, unloveable girl, with no natural gifts or accomplishments 
to dazzle or attract. I only felt that he was all my fancy had ever painted of 
the being I could love, the friend I could trust, the guiding spirit around whom 
all of life’s hopes, affections, and aspirations would hover and cling ! 

How selfish I became with regard to his friendship. How I treasured each 
kind smile or gentle tone he addressed to me, and envied in the same measure 
those little attentions when shown to others. How I prized any little token 
of his interest; a book, a bird, or flower—anything, however trifling, given by 
his hands acquired a priceless value in my eyes. What a strange feeling of 
angefr, almost bitterness, rose in my heart when my aunt one day, while on a 
visit, after alluding, as she often did, to my plainness of person, carelessly 
remarked how very handsome and distinguished-looking Philip was, and what 
an elegant looking couple Caroline Erskine and he made the evening of Mrs. 
Erskine’s party, when they sat so long together and seemed forgetful of every 
one else. . Now I knew Caroline to be a beautiful but vain and frivolous girl, 
and one of those who in past days had often joined my sisters and cousins in 
remarks on my personal plainness, and a sharp pang passed through my heart 
that I was so unlovely, not that I dreamt that Philip could ever love me, or 
that I should ever be more to him than plain little Grace, or little Nursey, as 
he still called me; yet, somehow, the thought that he might love another, and 
one like Caroline Erskine, fell coldly and bitterly on my spirit. 

It was a foolish thought to cause such angry feelings; for what was I but 
an ugly and inexperienced girl, whose very existence might soon be forgotten 
by him, as he was shortly to set out for a tour on the Continent, and would be 
absent for two long years. What an eternity they seemed to me ; and during 
that time was it probable that I should have any place in his memory. How 
ungrateful I was for the mercies bestowed on me. Had I not the comforts of 
a happy home, the affection of my parents, the respect and confidence of my 
sisters, the friendship of Dr. Sedgemore and his sister, the society of Miss 
Vernon, and still my exacting heart was unsatisfied; still it yearned for more. 
I wished for Philip’s love. Was it likely it would ever be mine ? 

“ How pale you are, dear Grace,” said my mother. “ I fear you are ill or 
fatigued. Do lay down that embroidery, and take some rest. You have sat 
too close at it these last three days, and hurt yourself. I know you have, for 
you sigh so often, and look so languid. Is it not so, my child ? ” 

“No, dear mother,” I answered, “I feel quite well and like to work. I 


have not slept well for a night or two, which accounts for my wearied look; 
but a walk in the garden will make me as fresh and well as ever.” 

“ Ah, well,” said my mother, “ I am glad you think so, and will order the 
carriage, that we may drive over to Dr. Sedgemore’s. How strange it is that 
Philip has not been here for nearly a week. I suppose the bustle of preparing 
for his departure, and the many invitations of his friends, which lie cannot 
refuse, are the cause of his absence. Suppose, then, we drive over to Beech- 
| wood, and if not at his uncle’s, go round by the rectory and see him before he 
leaves. He was at Mrs. Erskine’s party last night along with his sisters and 
a Mr. Radcliffe, a college friend, who has been on a parting visit to him this 
last week. Emily said he paid marked attention to Caroline. Well, she is a 
beautiful girl, but not exactly one I should have thought suited to his taste. I 
regret you did not go there with your sisters, instead of moping here beside me. 
It would havecheered you so much. Now go and prepare yourself for your drive.” 

I begged her to excuse me, assured her I felt perfectly well, and should 
prefer a quiet walk in the garden, remarking that it was unlikely Philip 
would be qt his uncle’s, and that a visit to the rectory might be ill-timed 
just now; and that if he really wished to see us, he would call to-day or 
to-morrow ; and if he did not, it was bad taste to force our company on him, 
as it might not be agreeable. 

Foolish girl that I was to feel his absence so bitterly. My mother in that 
moment must have read my jealously guarded secret, and regretted the care¬ 
less remarks she had uttered, for she looked pityingly into my face, and 
answered, “You are right, dear Grace-; we will give up the idea, as our visit 
might indeed be ill-timed, and at any rate he will be certain to call before he 
leaves ; but do put away that embroidery, as you will be sure to hurt your eyes 
if not your health, if you persist in it, and be sure that you take a long walk 
before dinner, that your papa and I may see you bright and happy-looking 
when we meet at table.” 

I felt grateful for her kind sympathy, so delicately shown, and wishing to 
mislead her as to the origin of my saddened looks, exerted myself to appear 
cheerful and careless in manner; but the trial was hard, for the day passed on, 
and the looked-for visitor did not appear. My sisters thought it strange, and 
expressed their surprise at his absence. I said nothing, but felt it, oh, how 
deeply! Tea being over, Emily sat down to the piano, to practise a new 
opera air, and my mother and Louise took up their Berlin work. I longed 
to be alone with my weary thoughts, and ventured to say that as my walk in 
the forenoon had done me so much good, I should like now to go down into 
the garden to enjoy the cool evening air for a short time. My mother made 
no objection, but advised me to wrap myself up well, lest I should catch cold, 
so hurrying from the room, I was soon gliding swiftly under the spreading 
trees, the balmy air cooling my fevered brow, my restless mind mourning over 
its secret and hopeless attachment. 

I had walked about for nearly half an hour, when I heard the sound of 
footsteps approaching the house, and peering cautiously through the branches 
that concealed me, I saw two forms go up to the door, forms that I would have 
recognised in any disguise among a thousand. They were Dr. Sedgemore and 
Philip. My heart throbbed wildly. Should I follow them into the house ? 
Should I let Caroline’s favoured and happy lover see how I had watched for 
his coming, and how miserable his absence had made me ? No, I would die 
first! I folded my shawl tighter around me, and shivered as I crept closer 
under the shadow of the trees. Yes, I would remain there, while he took 
his leave of my mother and sisters ; and he would depart, good, gifted, hand • 
some as he was, forgetful of my existence, dreaming not of my foolish sorrow. 

| I should at least be spared the pang of hearing his careless good bye! I felt 
i cold and nervous. How long a time it seemed since they had entered the house, 
j Had they forgotten me ? They might at least have sent for me. I grew 
; piqued and angry. At length I heard voices and footsteps approaching. Yes, 

; they were all together; my mother and sisters, Dr. Sedgemore and Philip, and 
j conversing cheerfully. They entered the grounds, and I crept closer into my 
hiding-place. My mother called on me. I answered not. “ Grace, Grace ! ” 

! was called again in louder tones by Philip’s voice. I could not answer now, 
i for I felt suffocating with emotion. There was a short pause, and then the 
• doctor’s call echoed like a trumpet. “ Nonsense! she would not,” said he ; 

! I’ll not believe it. Grace, Grace, my little nurse, come out; for I know you 
| are here, and wish this naughty boy good bye, and your own old sweetheart 
| good night.” I could stand out no longer; 1 would speak to my best of friends. 

| As for him, I could be cold enough. I came out from my hiding-place, and, 
j favoured by the darkness, met the doctor’s gentle reproaches and warm 
I greeting composedly enough; but the parting clasp of Philip’s hand was 
unreturned, and his kind “Farewell, Gracy!” was answered by a freezing 
“ Good bye, Mr. Sedgemore; ” and yet it seemed as if I had never known 
the depth and fervour of my attachment to him till then. 

He seemed to think my conduct strange, for he turned and gave me a long 
serious look ere he walked away with his uncle. I knew not what was said 
in excuse for his absence. I only felt as if my heart would break, and ru#hin» 
into the house, found my way into the deserted drawing-room, threw myself 
on a sola, and moaned aloud in the agony of my spirit. 

I was so absorbed in my sorrow, that I almost shrieked out when a cold 
hand was laid on my head, and a well-known voice murmured gently, 
“Grace! Grace!” I started up, and met the deep eyes of Philip gazing 
earnestly and pityingly into mine. I would have rushed from his presence, 
but he stayed me, and taking my listless hand in both of his, resumed in soft 
and serious tones —“ Grace, my little friend, are you angry with me ? I 
thought you seemed so just now when you bade me goodbye; and was glad 
to hear my uncle had forgotten his cane and snuff-box, that I might have an 
excuse to return, and make my peace with you before departing. But why 
. do you weep so bitterly, my poor Grace ? It grieves me to see you suffer.” 

1 could not find words to answer him, my heart was so full, and what could 
I have said in excuse had they been given me ? I only looked up through my 
tears into his beautiful hazel eyes, beaming with gentleness and pity, and he 
read the mute answer they conveyed. 
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“ Yes, dear Grace,” he resumed, “ we are friends again. And now you 
must promise me to be cheerful, and attend well to your studies. While I am 
away go very often to see my uncle and aunt, and if ever you want my advice 
or information on any subject, write and let me know, and I shall be glad to 
assist you, and will tell you in my letters of the countries I pass through and 
the people I meet with. And now, dear Grace, good bye! You will some¬ 
times think of your distant friend,” and, stooping down, he kissed my 
forehead, gave my hand a parting clasp, and departed, leaving me soothed and 
comforted in spirit. 

How bitterly my heart reproached me for the coldness and petulance I had 
shown towards him, more especially when told shortly after by my mother 
that his frequent visits at Mrs. Erskine’s were on the account of his friend, 
Mr. Radcliffe, to whom Caroline was engaged and shortly to be married. I 
cannot tell how deeply this information affected me, and what a load it lifted 
from my heart; or how strangely mingled were my feelings—joy, shame, and 
sorrow, by turns predominating in my mind; joy, that our parting was so 
kind, so almost tender; shame, that he should then have seen my too evident 
affection for him; and sorrow, that it would be so long, so very long, ere I 
should behold him again. 

Two long years! A weary prospect! 'Well, I would obey his parting 
words by striving to improve the time, and doing my duty as cheerfully as 
possible to all around; and I found sweet consolation and reward for its 
performance in the kindness and affection of my parents, the increased respect 
and confidence of my sisters, and the warm and unchanging friendship of the 
kind doctor and his sister, in whose quiet home I passed many an agreeable 
hour, listening with silent pleasure to their unwearying praises of their absent 
favourite, and the kind expressions of interest and good feeling towards me, 
which now and then appeared in his letters to his aged relatives. 

Another source of comfort was the society of my dear friend, Miss Yernon, 
who, at my mother’s earnest request, again resumed her place in our family, 
not, as formerly, in au isolated and dependent position, but as an honoured 
and justly valued inmate; and under her zealous and gentle tuition, and 
surrounded by an atmosphere of kindness, my mind and person expanded and 
improved as a plant, chilled and shrivelled by northern blasts, spreads and 
flourishes under southern skies, and so it was that days passed into weeks, 
weeks merged into months, and rolled on, and time fled rapidly and found me 
silently loving and hoping still. 

Oh, how happy I was ! It was my birthday. I was now eighteen; and 
how changed in appearance ! Few would have recognised in me as I stood 
that evening in my tastefully-furnished room, arrayed in a rich evening dress 
of pearl-coloured silk, my dark hair tastefully dressed, and ornamented with a 
single white camellia, the meagre-looking, puny little creature, that three 
years since had kept weary watch by the bed of an apparently dying mother, j 
I could scarcely recognise myself as I gazed into the depths of my mirror, j 
Couid it be mine, that rounded, though somewhat pale face, with its plain, yet ; 
pleasing and expressive features ? Were they mine, those deep-set grey eyes, J 
radiant with the fire of hope and joy, and those lips, rosy with the hue of 
health ? And was it mine also, that slight but well developed form, no longer 
angular or ungraceful ? Mine, too, that arching neck, encircled with that 
tiny gold chain, with its precious little locket set round with diamonds, and in 
the centre of which was a treasure more precious than diamond or pearl to 
me, the entwined hair of the friends I loved dearest on earth ? No wonder 
that I prized it; no wonder that I was happy; no wonder that I scarcely 
recognised myself. I. was so transformed by the angels Love and Peace. The 
doctor’s prophecy was fulfilled. At last I was ugly no longer. 

And that tiny chain was my mother’s birthday present to me. An hour 
since her hands had clasped it round my neck, and enhanced its value by the 
kiss and blessing that accompanied it. What a happy party that birthday one 
was to be ! It was not to be a large one, for large parties are seldom happy. 
No, it was to be select, very select; for some of those who were to be guests 
were to me the choicest of earth's inhabitants. Well, first on the list were 
my best of friends, Dr. Sedgemore and his sister, and my dear Miss Vernon ; 
the rector and Mrs. Sedgemore, Philip’s lather and mother, and his two 
lovely sisters,'Blanche and Mary, with a few more of our neighbours, chosen 
rather for their well-known goodness of heart than their wealth or position, 
made up the party. 

Nor were Fido and Pepper forgotten; for both were to be present and 
welcome guests, too, and why not ? Were they not sincere well-wishers of 
mine, apart from their being Dr. Sedgemore’s favourites, and daily visitors 
at our house; and the majestic Fido was now located in the drawing-room, 
receiving the caresses of the ladies present with quiet dignity; but the prying 
little Pepper had followed me to my room, and with curious eyes was quietly 
surveying my preparations for the f§te, ready to start the moment I should 
turn my steps in the direction of the door. But there was still another guest 
expected, one whose coming made my heart beat with secret joy, one long 
absent but ever dreamt of, and never out of my thoughts. What would he 
think of me now ? How should I meet him ? That guest was Philip. j 

And Philip, handsome, brave, energetic, the counterpart of his uncle in 
mind as in person, had travelled far, seen, read, thought, and wrote much i 
during that absence. His ideas had thrown light on subjects that had seemed 
dark and obscure before. Men wondered at the depth and clearness of his | 
views in philosophy and science. Poets and sages lauded and admired the ! 
truth aud eloquence of his reasoning, and the beauty and splendour of his 
imagery. Honours were showered on him, society “ lionised ” him; he had 
become popular; he would soon be famous. j 

I heard the sound of carriage wheels. There had been two or three arrivals. | 
I hurried down to join my mother in the drawing-room, preceded by Pepper, 
barking joyfully. My heart throbbed as I entered and looked round for Dr. 
Sedgemore’s party. They had not arrived, but the guests who were present 
crowded round me. with kind wishes and congratulations. I answered 
mechanically, listening anxiously as the names of the guests were announced. 

I heard footsteps on the stairs, and the names of Dr. and Miss Sedgemore 


; were called out. He was not with them. I could not, dared not, look around: 
j my emotion was so overpowering, but hurried to Miss Yernon, who was seated 
| near the door, glad to avail myself of her sustaining presence. To her kind 
inquiries if I were ill or fatigued, my only answer was a mute pressure of the 
i hand. Again I heard footsteps, and “ the Rector, Mrs., and the Misses 
!,Sedgemore,” were announced. So Philip had not come; his old friends 
j were forgotten in his hour of his triumph. A feeling of bitter disappointment 
chilled me. Again I heard footsteps and a name. My face grew strangely 
cold; sfeht, hearing, sense, seemed to fail. I knew nothing more till I felt 
my hands seized in a warm and friendly grasp, and lifted up my eyes to meet 
Philip’s earnest gaze bent anxiously on my countenance, as his rich voice 
murmured in tremulous tones, “ Grace! Miss Austin! Can it be—have you 
forgotten me ? ” 

“ Forgotten you! Never! ” I stammered out, as I felt the warm blood rush 
back to my face and tears of joy sprang to my eyes. “ Forgive me, Mr. 
Sedgemore, I did not see—did not know it was you.” 

“ Certainly, Grace, am I changed so much? ” he asked. “And you, how 
handsome you have grown! I wonder that I recognised you so quickly. 
Why you have realised my uncle’s prophecy that you would be a loveable 
and attractive woman. I must not call you little Nursey, now. You have 
lost all claim to that title. Ah ! you need not smile so incredulously, I am 
serious. And now, Grace, that I have returned to my native land to settle 
down as a useful member of society, I do not regret that I was compelled 
to dress at the hotel in Chester, instead of at the rectory, that so, on your 
birthnight, the night of my return to my friends and home, your hand should 
be the first to clasp, your voice the first to greet, and your eyes the first to 
beam their welcome into mine. I hail the circumstance as an omen of 
happiness and peace. You see, Grace, I have turned superstitious.” 

Oh, to be told I was lovely, and by him who scorned alike flattery or 
falsehood! What joy to one who lately thought herself doomed to live 
unloved. But what deeper joy to learn, a few days after, that he loved me 
fondly, devotedly, and entirely, as a true woman wishes to be loved; and that 
the future happiness of his life should be that of guarding and promoting the 
happiness of mine. 

Yes, it was joy, deep and unspeakable; but could I forget, amid its rapture, 
the true friend, who was, under Providence, the originator of my happiness. 
Justly was Dr. Sedgemore respected and beloved for his sterling worth, piety, 
and benevolence. His was ever the willing ear, pitying heart, and open hand 
to the requests, sorrows, or wants of his fellow-beings, and his voice, so 
gentle to soothe and cheer the stricken by pain or woe, was ever fearless to 
reprove harshness, injustice, or want of feeling, wherever he found them. 

And Philip, his likeness, his counterpart, did he, handsome and gifted as 
he was, go back to the busy world to bask in the sunshine of popularity, or 
court the voice of public applause ? No, he chose the humbler and better 
part of doing his Master’s work in the peaceful path of private life, and for 
this purpose purchased the beautiful little estate of Elmgrove as our future 
home, that he might be near and assist his father in his ministerial labours, 
remarking justly that the Christian’s best and safest sphere of duty was that 
quiet one which seeks not the approval of men, nor the smile of popular 
favour, but the spiritual and temporal welfare of those around him, and the 
blessing of his Heavenly Master’s love—and I knew when he said so he felt 
i and judged aright. 

| And Dr. Sedgemore, my noble-hearted, generous friend ? We lived beside 
1 him for the remainder of his useful life, and closed his eyes in death. Mine 
I was the last face he looked on ; mine the first tears that fell over his lifeless 
1 form; and well they might. He had been a blessing to many in his earthly 
! path, but what had he been to me ? His kind offices had changed my weary 
; lot to one bright with the sunshine of joy and love. His voice had first 
: breathed to my lonely spirit the glad hope that I might one day be loveable 
| and beloved; had cheered me in the path of duty; had woke up for me in my 
mother’s heart the feelings of maternal love; had crowned my youth with the 
; confidence and respect of the friends I prized; and last and best of all, had 
j kindled for me in Philip’s heart that warm and lasting affection that shed its 
j sunshine over my after-life. 

! Was it to be wondered at that, while he lived, I ever prized him a^my 
best of earthly friends ; that his name was never omitted in my prayers; und 
that, long after his venerable head was laid in its last resting -place, and hfe 
good deeds and blameless life numbered with the things of thfe past, I 
! mourned as a daughter the uncle of ray Philip, and cherished as a sweet and 
| holy remembrance the memory of Ouft Doctor. M. T. W. 

THE OLD MAID TO HER CAT. 

Come, pussy, take your fireside nook, Since then the widow at my gate's 

Put .down your paws and that grimace, Has often raised a thankful prayer, 

I’ve been so busy with my book. And the poor pauper daily waits 

I’ve scarcely seen you wash your face. To pay his heartfelt homage there. 

Now we will have a quiet chat, Once at my board a little band 

And while the hours are growing late, Of sister’s children daily fed; 

Talk over our affairs, my cat. On them an angel laid his hand. 

And look for faces in the grate. And they are number’d with the dead. 

We are not high, wo are not low, But though bereft Of many a tie, 

A middle portion is our state ; To which my heart still fondly clings, 

But clad in silks I often go, I joy to think jtfeat ever nigh, 

And puss no hardships can relate. Peace at my hearth a seraph sings. 

Once in a carriage gay I rode. The weary cares of hope and fear 

And liveried servants to me bow’d; To you and me are scarcely known ; 

But I was then both proud and cold, And if we drop a silent tear, 

. And would not mingle with the crowd. It is for sorrows not our own. 

But, taught by an unerring guide So though the world despise our lot. 

That wealth to us is only lent, We will not, pussy, e’er complain, 

I parted with my state and pride Since you your quiet nook have got, 

For a clear conscience and content. | And in my breast no passions reign. 

E. I* 
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. NOT A S OUR WAYS. 

“ All His ways are in mercy, madam/* said the rector. “ Let us not 
forget that.** 

These were the parting words of one who, in the sunny days of Mrs. Field¬ 
ing’s life, had often tried to lift her thoughts above the outer world into a 
consciousness of those higher and purer things from which alone abiding 
happiness comes. Yet, until now, he had spoken to ears that did not hear. 
Until now! Ah, the sunshine had gone from her sky ! It was night with 
Mrs. Fielding; dark and silent night; for sorrow and trouble had found her 
out. But in the stillness of this night, the sound of voices, speaking from an 
inner world, had power to reach her ears. These were angel voices, and at 
first she only felt their tenderness and sweetness without any clear conscious¬ 
ness of meaning in their utterances. 

Less than one year before, Mrs. Fielding was a wife and mother; now 
she was widowed and childless. Then she had a home, in which every 
comfort was provided; now, she was in the home of another, and dependent. 
No wonder the truth that all of God's ways are in love and mercy, was afar 
off from her perceptions, and but dimly seen. She was one of those who 
tenderly love children. In her own babes her very life had rested; rested in 
such overweening tenderness, that weak indulgence took the place of a wise 
maternal discipline. She could not bear to cross their natural desires in any 
thing; even though reason told her that it was essential to their higher good. 
Better for them the wiser ministrations of angels in the heaven of innocence, 
than the weak compliances of an over-fond mother upon earth. They were 
safe; and she sorrowing for their loss as one without hope! Widowed and 
childless! Ah, the night was very dark around the mourner! 

Mrs. Fielding had an active, independent mind. As her bowed spirit lifted 
itself, feebly, under the weight which had at first crushed her to the earth, 
and she began to realise her new position and relation to the world, thought 
turned in all directions, searching for the right way. She could not sit down, 
with folded hands, and become a burdensome drone; pride, if no higher 
impulse, would have forbidden that. But like far too many young ladies, 
whose parents expend large sums on their education, she had closed her 
school-girl days without a thorough knowledge of any one of the branches to 
which she had given attention. She had a clear, intelligent mind, and was 
regarded as a well-educated woman; but her education was not of the kind to 
fit her for the duties of a teacher. She was not well-grounded in English; 
nor in French, Italian, or German, though she had attempted the acquirement 
of these languages under competent instructors. For music she had no taste; 
and, though 6he played tolerably well at the time of her marriage, her skill 
soon left her for want of practice. Tenderly she loved children, as we have 
said ; and this love led her thoughts out towards them in her questioning as 
to the future; and she was beginning to think of a school for the little ones. 

“ I can teach them,” she said. And of this it had come into her thought to 
speak several times. But, the way did not yet seem clear before her. 

“ All His ways are in mercy.” She was Still dwelling upon what the rector 
had said, and trying to see how affliction and poverty could be in mercy to 
her, when a friend, who had drawn very near since her days of darkness began, 
came in. 

“ It must be so,” Mrs. Fielding said, referring to the rector’s words, “ and 
yet, in coming down to my own case, doubt arises. In my heart I cannot 
accept this faith.” 

“ The time is not yet, but it will come,” said the friend, “ for it is a true 
faith. God’s ways are not as our ways, especially not as our ways in regard 
to the individual alone. Good is always the end of His providences; not 
good to you or to me only in the dispensations that reach us, but good, as 
well, to all who can in any way be affected through our lives. Did you ever 
think of that ? ” 

Mrs. Fielding’s countenance showed a newly-awakening interest. “ The 
thought, as you present it,” she said, “ has never before come into my mind.” 

“ Yes, it must be true,” said her friend. “ Think for a moment. In His 
eyes all are equal. He regards you with the same tenderness and care that He 
regards me, and the children of my neighbour are as precious in His sight as 
mine.” 

“ Yes, yes—that must be so,” assented Mrs. Fielding. 

“And He is ever making us the ministers of His good, one towards another, 
through willing service, if there is love in our hearts; through constraint and , 
the compelling power of circumstances, if our hands are held back, in selfish 
idleness, from useful ministrations. It is not always for individual discipline 
alone that sorrows and misfortunes come. Involved therein is the individual’s 
relation to society, and the good to others that will spring from the new life 
which is to be born in him as the old natural and selfish life expires. We are 
all His agents for good, working in our day and generation, and the nearer we 
draw towards Him in self-denial and neighbourly love, the higher and more 
angelic will be the service we render to His children. He has work for you, 
my dear—work for which He has been educating you in these dark days of 
affliction; and happy will you be when you find this work. His delight is to 
render mankind happy; and just in the degree that a love of serviug others 
comes into our hearts, just so near shall we be to Him, and partakers in that 
degree of heavenly happiness. 

“How can I be useful?” asked Mrs. Fielding, as her perceptions entered 
into the thought of her friend; and with perception came the desire. 

“ May I suggest a way ? ” asked her friend. 

“Yes—yes,” replied Mrs. Fielding. 

“You know Mrs. Garland ?” said her friend. 

“Yes,” she replied; “or at least have some knowledge of her; but we 
were not visiting acquaintances.” 

4 She is a light, vain, selfish woman,” continued her friend, “and completely 
absorbed in fashionable life.” 

“ So I have understood,” said Mrs. Fielding. 


^ The mother of three sweet little children, who are given over almost 
entirely to servants,” continued her friend. “ I was talking only yesterday to 
Mr. Garland’s sister about them; and she said that the neglected condition 
of his children was a source of deep concern to her brother, who was anxious 
to get into his family a woman of education, good principles, and Christian 
regard for duty, who would be to them as a true mother. The thought of 
you, Mrs. Fielding, came at once into my mind, and I even mentioned your 
name.” 

“ And what was said ? ” Mrs. Fielding showed considerable interest. 

“ If she will undertake the duty, my brother will be a happy man.” 

Mrs. Fielding’s breast heaved with a single long-drawn sigh. Her face 
grew thoughtful, her eyes rested on the floor. She sat still and statue¬ 
like. v . 

“ Accept the trust, my dear friend! Take these neglected little ones, and 
nurture them for Heaven—for that Heaven where your own sweet babes now 
dwell!” 

In the glow of an unselfish tenderness that warmed the heart of Mrs. 
Fielding, she answered, tears brimming in her eyes, “ I will not hold back my 
feet from the way of duty, if I see it plain before me. I love children. It 
is my delight to be with them.” 

“May I make the arrangement for you? ” said her friend. 

Again the face of Mrs. Fielding was overshadowed by thought. Her eyes 
drooped to the floor, she sat still and statue-like again. Some natural 
emotions stirred in her heart, and there was a brief struggle with them tor 
the mastery. When she looked up, a sweet smile was touching her lips,^ like 
a sunbeam, and love sat in her serene eyes. “ If I am wanted I will go,” she 
answered. 

“ You are wanted, ” was the friend’s decided answer. “ To-morrow 1 
will see you again,” she said, as she pressed her hand in parting. 

In less than a week there was a change of both place and state with Mrs. 
Fielding. From sad, tearful, idle dependence, she moved upwards into a 
sphere of usefulness, in which her heart became at once interested. Three 
bright, beautiful, and affectionate little ones were given wholly into her care, 
by a mother who was daily showing herself to be unworthy of the high and 
holy trust reposed in her. 

Mrs. Fielding, as we have said, was one of those who tenderly loved child¬ 
hood. Towards her own babes this love was overshadowed by the weakness 
of a natural maternal tenderness, that shrunk from the exercise of needed 
discipline. Now, she was truer to all perceptions of right and duty. To 
her own children love had been weak and compliant, but towards these 
children of her adoption it was clear, strong, and wise as tender. 

Five years passed on with Mrs. Fielding, each bringing to her heart an 
increase of abiding peace. The neglected little ones had been taken at 
once into her love, and wisdom had prompted this love ever to seek their 
highest good. They were, in her affections, as though her own. The mother, 
instinct m her nature, had gone fully out to them. 

Five years had passed ; and for more than two years the unworthy mother 
of these children had been at rest from earthly passion. Her sun went out 
ere life had touched its fair meridian; and there was not much heart-grief at 
her loss. Thus it is that the mere selfish worldlings die. Even those who 
stand nearest, and whose ties are, or should be, strongest, rarely grieve as 
those who refuse to be comforted. 

A man of a strong, true, tender nature was Mr. Garland. Life to such a 
one, bound to a mere worldly, vain, selfish, and fashionable woman, is little 
more than a weary desert.. Dutiful, patient, and upright had he been through 
all the years of an unsatisfactory union; and when death closed the compact, 
he gave tears to the memory of her who had once been dear to him; of her 
who was the mother of his children; and then threw a veil over the past. 

Two years had elapsed since the angel of Death drew her from his 
side. Mrs. Fielding still held her place as the true mother of his children. 
Her life had become so bound up in their lives—their good so dependent on 
her ministration^-that no thought of separation had intruded. 

Is it remarkable that a Jrue man and a true woman, whose daily lives so 
met in a mutual interest, should be attracted by stronger forces ? Is it 
remarkable that respect, regard, and admiration should take love into their 
fraternity, and give her the highest place ? 

“ As you are, and have been, for years, their true mother,” said Mr. 
Garland, taking the hand of Mrs. Fielding one evening, as she came back 
from the apartment where the children slept, to the drawing-room —he had 
listened, as he sat alone, to the tender inflections of her voice as she talked 
with, and read to them—“ As you are, and have been for years, their true 
mother, will you not be a mother to them in name also ? ” 

He held the hand tightly, and looked into her face. Her eyes, startled at 
first, dropped away from his, and fell upon the floor. Mr. Garland felt an 
impulse in her hand as if she were about to withdraw it; and his, with a 
responsive impulse, took hold with a firmer clasp. 

“ The currents of our lives,” he said in his calm, true, earnest voice, “ have 
been for some time running side by side, taking equally the sunshine and 
shade, and feeling, almost as one, the rippling breezes. Shall they not flow 
together ? I testify, here, to your dignified, womanly conduct in every rela¬ 
tion in my home. You have been true to yourself and your sex in all things. 
So true, that from respect and admiration, a deeper and tenderer feeling 
towards you has sprung up. I say this frankly. And now, Mrs. Fielding, 
shall our lives flow together as a single stream ? It is for you to say.” 

For more than a minute Mrs. Fielding stood, with downcast look and breath 
indrawn to an almost imperceptible respiration. When she raised her eyes, 
slowly, they were wet with tears, and her lips had an irrepressible quiver ; 
but Mr. Garland saw light shining through the tears, and consent on her 
trembling lips. He led her to a seat. 

“ I have not sought this, Mr. Garland—Heaven be my witness-” Her 

delicate woman’s nature shrunk. 

“ And I am also your witness, dear, true, right-hearted friend,” said Mr. 
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Garland. “ Be nearer and dearer to ine than a friend; that is, if in your heart 
you can draw nearer. I do not want the hand I hold unless all that can bless 
a man goes with it.”—And the blessing was his. 

Iiow sweetly, purely, and tranquilly (lowed their stream of life ! A true man 
and a true woman, with high aims and heavenward aspirations, walked 
onward side by side in duty and love, and not a heart-throb beat in discord. 
Could an idle, sorrowing, self-afflicting life have so crowned the years of Mrs. 
Fielding with blessing ? It is only along the path of usefulness that we can 
be led to life’s best fruitions here, and to happiness hereafter. T. S. A. 


AIRY CASTLES. 


I’ve a pleasant pastime, dear os 
Carries me from present pain'} 

Makes life’s cornfields (really barren) 
Seem to glow with golden grain. 

A relief’mid toil and sorrow, 

From'unending, wearying strife, 

From the sad, embittering struggles, 
Drear necessities of life. 

Oh ! it makes the world seem better, 
Makes the rainy day seem filir ; 

It is call’d, this pleasant pastime, 
Building castles in the air ! 

Oft I sit in dreamy languor, 

And forget that woe o’ershades. 

Building castles in my fancy, 

Love and Hope my only aids. 

Castles noble, castles glorious, 

Standing’mid their woodlands green, 

Lighted by a cloudless sunlight; 

Oh ! that you could view the scene ! 


Those green woodlands arc my future. 
Spreading bright ’mid present shade, 

Lighted by Hope’s glorious sunlight, 
Youth and Love the picture made. 

In these castles of my building 
There’s one figure always clear, 

One without whom all these pictures 
Would be cold, sad, dark, and drear. 

Though the castles are in Dreamland, 
Who with rude, harsh words vvill dare 

With a sneer to crush these fabrics, 

Raze my castles in the air ? 

Shall these dreams be ever shadows 
Bearing no substantial form ? 

In the future shall the sunlight 
All be cold that look’d so warm ? 

This depends alone on you, dear— 

You so good, so true, and fair ; 

Say, then, will you aid me, dearest, 
With my castles in the air? J. E. R. 
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Chapter VII. 

Gerald arrived safely at Calcutta, where his regiment waited for further 
orders. The letters he received from Kitty relieved his mind in some degree 
from the anxiety he felt respecting her. In her last letter she had informed 
him of her intention of visiting the Isle of Wight, and had asked him to 
direct her letters to the post-office, Southampton. He was extremely glad 
that she had determined on leaving her aunt, and the odious companion¬ 
ship of “ that horrid Ohaffey,” and pleased himself by building castles in the 
air relative to being joined by Kitty in the course of the next year. He was 
generally liked by his fellow-officers, and the gentlemen with whom lie had 
made acquaintance in India, although he would neither play high nor join in 
any diversions that would have drawn too largely on his limited means. 
Kitty was ever in his thoughts, and any pursuit that would have delayed 
her coming even for a day was distasteful to him. He had been invited to 
dine one day with some bachelor friends, who resided together in a house on 
the Cossaporc Road, and after dinner the conversation turned upon the family 
of a very rich merchant in Calcutta, who had issued invitations for a mag¬ 
nificent ball. 

“You know who is queen of the revels there, of course, Lovell ? ” said 
Major Blount to a fellow officer. 

“ Not I,” was the reply. “ Mrs. Arlington told me about fhe ball, and said 
she hoped I should be there. Very flattering, was it not ? ” 

“Extremely so,” replied the major. “ But I can tell you all about the ball, 
and about him too. His father was steward to the late Lord Ellismore.” 

On hearing this name, Gerald’s attention was drawn to the conversation. 

“ Old Saruly Maefarlane made plenty of money in the Ellismore family,” 
continued the major. “ He had two sons; the eldest he brought up to the 
bar, but sent the youngest, Donald, out to India as purser. The young 
barrister was a very talented fellow, but was cut off by consumption, and his 
father did not long survive him. When he died he left all his money to 
Donald, who forthwith embarked in commerce, and is now rolling in riches. 
That’s the history of Maefarlane, who gives the grand ball on Wednesday.” 

“ And in honour of whom did you say ? ” asked Captain Lovell. 

“ Of Blanche Chesterton,” said the major, “ daughter of Old Chesterton, 
of Cawnpore. He is determined on making her Mrs. Maefarlane it seems.” 

“But he is nearly sixty,” said Mr. Warwick. 

“ What of that ? ” asked the major. “ Think of his riches— 

If to his share a few more years should fall , 

She'll think of his purse, and soon forget them all” 

“Now, that’s too had, Blount,” said Lovell. “I’m sure that Miss 
Chesterton does not wish to marry such an ugly old fellow as Maefarlane, 
merely because he has money.” 

“ I did not say she wished to marry him,” retorted the major. “ I said he 
wanted to marry her.” 

“ And you think she’ll have him ? ” asked Lovell. 

“Probably,” was the reply, “and I’ll tell you why. I have heard it 
whispered that Papa Chesterton is deep in Macfarlane’s debt. And I know 
that Mrs. Chesterton is all smiles whenever he makes his appearance. And I 
moreover know that he made Miss Chesterton a present of the Arabian 
he bought from Summerfield.” 

“ What!” exclaimed three or four gentlemen in a breath, “ has Summer- 
field sold Azim ?” 

“ Yes, and to old Maefarlane,” was the reply. 

“ He said he wouldn’t part with him for any money,” said one. 

“ I offered him any money for Azim,” said another. 

“Well, my dear fellows,” said Major Blount, “I suppose that old 
Macfarlane’s arguments were irresistible, and so prevailed, you see.” 


A laugh followed this speech, and Gerald no longer took an interest in tho 
conversation, which soon became general. . 

Gerald remained with his friends all night, and was walking tbe next 
morning at about five o’clock under the verandah in a very light costume, 
when suddenly he heard a loud shriek at some distance. Hastily seizing a 
jacket, he slipped it on, and hurried into the road to see what was the matter. 
He had scarcely reached the road when he was nearly knocked down by a 
horse which carried a lady, and was galloping at full speed. Quick as thought 
he seized the bridle, and after a sharp struggle checked the animal, who 
appeared as if he wished to enter the compound Gerald had just left. Gerald 
succeeded in directing him towards the verandah, taking care of the rider at 
the same time. When they reached the verandah, the horse stopped quite 
still, and tbe lady sank into Gerald’s arms in a fainting state. His bachelor 
friends rushed up. “Azim! as I live!” exclaimed one “Miss Chesterton!” 
exclaimed another, and then all of them, ashamed of their- deshabille , 
scampered off to make themselves presentable. Meanwhile Gerald had 
deposited his fair burthen on a sofa, and occupied himself in restoring her to 
consciousness by bathing her face with water. He observed that she was 
young and very beautiful. Her eyes were closed, but the long dark eyelashes 
that swept her blanched checks were superb. 

All this took less time thau it does to describe it. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen rode up ; among the latter were Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Macfar- 
lane, who made a tremendous fuss about the accident. He appeared very 
glumpy on seeing the manner in which Gerald was employee!, and said 
peevishly, “ Cannot we procure some conveyance to Calcutta for this lady ? x ” 

“ I should suggest the propriety of waiting until animation is restored,” 
said Gerald, coldly. “ The lady has met with no farther harm than a severe 
fright, I believe.” 

Mr. Chesterton, who was bending over his daughter, observed a faint 
movement of the eyelids, and said in soothing tones, “ Blanche, my darling, 
are you hurt?” 

At the sound of her father’s voice, Blanche appeared to rouse herself, and 
replied in faint tones, “ I am not hurt, papa, only dreadfully frightened.” 

“ Was she not thrown, then ? ” asked Mr. Chesterton of Gerald. 

“No,” said the latter. “I was fortunate enough to seize the horse by 
the bridle and check him.” 

“ A thousand thanks for your intrepidity, my kind young friend,” said Mr. 
Chesterton, warmly. “I have no doubt that, under'Providence, you saved 
my dear girl’s life.” 

“ Indeed he did, papa,” murmured Blanche. 

Gerald modestly disclaimed any great merit in the service he had rendered 
Miss Chesterton, while Mr. Maefarlane hung tenderly over Blanche, and 
loudly accused himself of having been the cause of her accident. 

“What do you mean, Mactarlane?” asked Mr. Chesterton; “you had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ It was my fault, through giving her the wretched beast,” said Mr. 
Maefarlane. “ I would have him shot if I had my way.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, my dear sir,” said Mr. Chesterton. “Any other 
horse might have done the same. We ought to be thankful that it is no worse. 
See! the colour is returning to her cheeks, poor girl! She must return home 
in a carriage. If her mother should by any means hear of the accident, she 
will be terribly alarmed.” 

Blanche soon declared herself well enough to return home, and a carriage 
being procured, she gracefully thanked Gerald, and entered the vehicle, 
accompanied by her father, who gave Gerald a warm invitation to his house, 
much to Mr..Macfarlane’s discomfiture it appeared, as that gentleman said, 
during the ride homewards, to one of his friends, “ My friend Chesterton 
seems to think a great deal of Mr. What’s-his-name’s—oh! De Lacy’s 
courage. Any other man might have done the same.” 

When the cavalcade had departed, Gerald and his friends began talking the 
occurrence over. 

“ Well,” said Major Blount, “this is an adventure ! It is easily accounted 
for though. Poor Azim knows this place well, from Summerneld having 
lived here. He wanted to see his old friends again, I suppose.” 

“Did you ever see such a fussy, pompous old simpleton as that Macfar- 
lane ? ” asked Lovell. “I declare, as he stood leaning over Miss Chesterton, 
his countenance gave me the idea of that of a superannuated ape ! It will be 
a thousand pities if she should marry him ! ” 

“ So it will,” said the major; “ but as I told you it has been reported that 
Mr. Chesterton is rather shaky, and a wealthy son-in-law, like Maefarlane, 
will set him on his legs again.” 

“ I think it a great pity, nevertheless,” said Gerald, “ that beauty and 
youth, like Miss Chesterton’s, should be united to old age, ugliness, and ill- 
temper. I have a horror of such ill-assorted marriages ! ” 

“ Of course you’ll be invited to the ball ? ” said Lovell. “ Old Maefarlane 
can do'no less, after your gallant conduct to his lady-love.” 

Gerald could not help experiencing a disagreeable seDsation on hearing Miss 
Chesterton’s name coupled with Mr. Macfarlane’s in this manner, and he 
changed the conversation as soon as possible. 

The next morning Gerald called upon Mr. Chesterton, and was received 
with great kindness by the whole family. Mrs. Chesterton, a delicate-looking 
woman, thanked him over and over again for rescuing her dear child from 
danger. Blanche herself appeared delighted to see him. He felt more and 
more interested in the fate of the beautiful girl, and left the house devoutly 
hoping that she might never become Mrs. Maefarlane. In the course of the 
day he received an invitation to Mr. Macfarlane’s ball, and accepted it. 

The ball “ went off” beautifully. Gerald met there nearly all his friends, 
and would have spent a very pleasant evening but for a sense of impending 
evil, that, do what he would, he could not shake off. This feeling increased 
as the evening wore on, and he could obtain only snatches of rest that night, 
his sleep being disturbed by frightful dreams, all having reference to Kitty. 
One of these visions was so very distinct, that he remembered it perfectly. 
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He thought he was in England; that Kitty was standing at the altar, just 
about to bestow her hand on a figure muffled up in a cloak. When the 
ceremony was concluded the figure cast off his cloak, and Gerald beheld a fac¬ 
simile of himself, only older, and he strove in vain to call out to her that she 
was uniting her destiny to an impostor, for that he was the real Gerald. At 
last, in making a violent effort to speak to her, he awoke, and found himself 
bathed in a cold perspiration. This dream had a great effect on Gerald. He 
waited impatiently for his next letter, and in the meantime called several 
times on Mrs. Chesterton. He fancied that Blanche appeared more and more 
depressed in spirits every time he saw her. Mrs. Chesterton also seemed to 
suffer as much from mental anxiety as ill health ; and Mr. Chesterton had a 
certain determined, defiant look, as though he would say, “ Let Fate do its 
worst!” 

One morning Gerald called rather earlier than usual. He was told that the 
ladies were at home; and, after waiting a considerable time, he walked out 
into the verandah. After remaining there until his patience was exhausted 
he was on the point of summoning one of the attendants, when the door of the 
room he had quitted was pushed violently open, and Blanche, rushing into the 
room, threw herself upon the sofa, and sobbed bitterly. Mrs. Chesterton, who 
had followed her, endeavoured to soothe her. 

“ Ho not, my dear child,” she said in broken accents—“ pray do not distress 
yourself so. I know it is a most dreadful sacrifice for you to marry that 
detestable old man; but, my darling Blanche, it is the only means of saving 
your father from ruin.” 

“ I know—I know,” sobbed Blanche. 

“ And then, my dear girl,” continued her mother, “ your heart is still your 
own. How much more terrible would the sacrifice be had you formed an 
attachment to some one more suited to you.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Blanche, “if I do not love any one else, I hate Mr. 
Macfarlane above everybody! ” 

“My darling child!” exclaimed Mrs. Chesterton, in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance. 

During this short dialogue Gerald, who was conscious it was not meant for 
his ear, coughed, and endeavoured to attract the attention of the speakers, 
but in vain; they were too much absorbed by their own feelings to take notice 
of anything. He felt in a most awkward predicament; but Mrs. Chesterton 
remarked to Blanche that visitors would be arriving presently, and suggested 
the expediency of their retiring to bathe their eyes. Blanche agreed to this, 
and they both left the room together. Gerald no sooner saw the coast clear 
than he hurried from the verandah into the ante-room through which he had 
come on entering- the house, and, seizing his hat, hastened away, congratu¬ 
lating himself on not meeting any of the servants. 

Blanche, then, was doomed to be sacrificed to Mr. Macfarlane! Gerald 
was truly sorry for it. He admired Blanche exceedingly; she was so dignified, 
so amiable! And had not Kitty possessed his affections, there is no doubt 
but that Blanche would have become very dear to him. As it was, he could 
not reflect on her unhappy destiny, without grieving sincerely for her. He 
wrote a very long letter to Kitty, in which he inveighed strongly against 
mercenary marriages, and some days after met Mrs. Chesterton and Blanche 
on the race-course, and from their reproaches at the long time that had 
elapsed since they had seen him, he concluded that they were ignorant that 
he had been at the house on the day that he overheard the conversation 
we have mentioned. 

Gerald called again and again. Blanche looked very wretched at times, 
and more than once caught Gerald’s eyes fixed on her with an expression 
of mournful tenderness which rather embarrassed her. But she was not long 
in attributing his commiserating glances to the right cause, and felt truly 
grateful to him for his sympathy. 

Time wore on. No letter from Kitty, and Gerald became very much dis¬ 
turbed at her silence. And now the marriage of Blanche with Mr. Macfarlane 
was talked of openly, and the preparations for the wedding were in progress. 
What Blanche’s own thoughts were may be gathered from a conversation 
she had with her mother a few days before her wedding-day. 

“ Well, my dear Blanche,” said Mrs. Chesterton, “ are you not happy in 
yourself, now that you have saved your poor father from disgrace r ” | 

“ I feel a satisfaction in having done my duty,” replied Blanche; “ but that J 
does not make me happy. I shall never be happy as that man’s wife! ” 

“ But, my dear child, Mr. Macfarlane is everything that is generous and 
liberal,” said her mother. “ He has executed a deed, making over to your 
papa his business at Ceylon, besides extricating him from all his difficulties in 
the most noble manner. So that he not only has relieved us from any 
anxiety respecting the past, but has provided handsomely for our future.” 

Poor Mrs. Chesterton! Selfishness was at the bottom of every sentence 
she uttered. Because Mr. Macfarlane had acted so generously towards her 
and her husband, she fancied that her child, whose youth and beauty were 
the price of his generosity, must be happy with him. 

“ He is certainly liberal in money matters,” replied Blanche, sorrowfully. 

“And then what magnificent presents he has made you,” said her mother, 
rather unwisely continuing the subject. “ Depend upon it, Blanche, though 
Mr. Macfarlane is neither young nor good-looking, you will be the envy of 
many, many girls, quite as young and beautiful as yourself.” 

“ Oh, that one of them could be Mrs. Macfarlane instead of me! ” exclaimed 
Blanche, bitterly. “ Any girl who could envy me for becoming the wife of 
Mr. Macfarlane, is exactly fitted for such a position herself. I always wished, 
if I married, to marry somebody suited to me in most points. Now, Mr. 
Macfarlane is old, excessively plain, and insufferably fussy and pompous about 
trifles. I can never forget his quarrel with Mr. Dampier about dressing a 
plaintain the day we dined at the Whartons. I don’t wish, indeed, my dear 
mother, to repine uselessly at my fate; but it would be hard if I could not 
unbosom myself to my own good mother, would it not ? ” j 

Mrs. Chesterton could only reply by her tears, while she pressed Blanche 
to her bosom. Blanche, perceiving how very much hurt her mother was, 


endeavoured to affect a cheerfulness she could not feel, and said, “ Well, my 
dear mother, it is all settled now, and it only remains for me to make myself 
contented with my lot. Of one thing you may be certain. I shall fulfil my 
duties as Mr. Macfarlane’s wife, scrupulously and honourably.” 

“ That’s my dear good Blanche ! ” said her mother, fondly kissing her, and 
the conversation terminated. 

Gerald meanwhile had accepted an invitation to witness a tiger-hunt up the 
country, and whether it was the excitement, or that he took a sudden chill, 
we cannot say, but he was attacked by jungle fever, and for weeks lay between 
life and death. When he was out of immediate danger, his medical advisers 
informed him that it was imperative on him to obtain sick leave, as the 
climate would certainly be fatal to him, if he did not leave India. 

His first inquiry had been for letters. But there was not one from Kitty, 
and in those from Dora and her husband her name was never mentioned. 
Gerald knew not what to think. Was his beloved no longer among the living ? 
He never dreamed of her being untrue to him, and after obtaining his leave, 
hurriedly embarked for England, his mind torn and distracted by doubt and 
anxiety, and his body enfeebled by sickness. 

Before his departure, Gerald called on the Chestertons, but found that 
they had left Calcutta, and gone to Ceylon. He moreover learned from 
Captain Lovell, that Mr. Macfarlane had died suddenly on his wedding-day, 
a few minutes before the ceremony, consequently Miss Chesterton was still 
unmarried. 

“ And,” said Lovell, “ it was an excellent thing for her father and mother 
that old Macfarlane had made over the Ceylon business to them by a deed of 
gift; for though Blanche nobly refused to take the money he had settled 
on her (for, strangely enough, he had made i .is will two months before his 
marriage, leaving her an immense sum in her maiden name), yet the heirs of 
Macfarlane were quite savage at her father stepping into the Ceylon business.” 

“ I am truly glad that Miss Chesterton has escaped marrying that man,” 
said Gerald, warmly. “ She ifever could have been happy with him.” 

“ Oh, oh! ” said Lovell. “ Perhaps, then, you will enter the lists now 
that she is free ? Upon my word you are energetic enough on the subject to 
warrant my saying so, De Lacy.” 

“ I have no interest in Miss Chesterton beyond that of a true friend, 
Lovell,” said Gerald, gravely, “ and you will believe me the more readily 
when you know that I am m great anxiety respecting a lady in England, 
from whom I have not heard for more than five months.” 

“ I was only joking, De Lacy, so you must forgive me,” said Lovell; “ but 
I really and truly hope that you will find every thing right on your arrival 
in England.” 

“ I jiope so, too! ” said Gerald, with a sigh, and shortly after they parted. 

Gerald reached England in safety, and his first care on landing at South¬ 
ampton was to inquire if the letters addressed to Mrs. Evans were ever called 
for. He was told that a young woman had called twice during the last six 
months for them, and from the description he received of her he was convinced 
that it was not Kitty herself who had called, and he was more alarmed than 
ever. Two of his letters still remained at the office. A doubt at last sprung 
up in his mind. If Kitty sent for his letters why could she not answer them ? 
lie could not answer that question satisfactorily to himself, and now began 
to remember that he had a sister, who had always loved him fondly, and, 
ashamed of his unbrotherly conduct, hurried off to London to see her. 

Gerald was received by Dora with open arms, and the joyfulness of the 
meeting made his heart feel lighter than it had been for many a day. Sho 
insisted on his remaining some time with her^ and he could do no loss than 
conform to her wishes. After some days, he very guardedly approached the 
subject on which he ardently longed to obtain some information. 

“By the bye,” he said carelessly to his sister, “do you ever see Miss 
Robinson now ? ” 

“ Oh dear no ! ” said Dora. “ I wrote to her at her aunt’s, and my letter 
was returned to me, with the words, ‘ Gone away—not known where,’ 
scrawled upon it. I fancy though that I saw her once in Paris.” 

Gerald could scarcely breathe; however, he succeeded in asking calmly, “In 
Paris! Why, what could she have gone there for* I wonder?” 

“ She was in a carriage,” replied Dora, “ and as she caught my eye, she 
turned her head away very quickly. A gentleman was sitting by her side.” 

Gerald made up his mind to go to Pans without delay. He would find her, 
though he had to follow her to the farthest ends of the earth. But he said 
no more about her to his sister. 

Chapter VIII. 

In the splendid saloon of his yacht Iris Lord Ellismore was striding 
impatiently up and down, listening every now and then, as if expecting the 
arrival of some one. At last, touching a mother-of-pearl knob near the 
fire-place, a bell was rung, and a servant appeared. 

“ Tell Jackson I want him,” said Lord Ellismore. 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the man, and retired. Presently a sailor-like man 

entered the room. . T , , T j™- 

“ Are there are any signs of Norris yet, Jackson ? asked Lord Ellismore. 

“ None, my lord,” replied Jackson, who was captain of the yacht. 

“What can have detained him?” asked Lord Ellismore, impatiently. 
“He has never been so late since we have been here ! Just go upon deck, 

and see if he is coming.” .. , „ T , 

“ If he should not be in sight, my lord,” asked Jackson, shall 1 send on 

shore to look after him ? ” . 

“Well I don’t know,” said Lord Ellismore, as if reflecting. “Let me 
see—what time is it ? Nine o’clock. You can wait until ten, and if lie is not 
on board by that time, you can send somebody on shore to see what has 
become of him.” 

“ Very well, my lord,” said Jackson, and he left the saloon. 

Lord Ellismore threw himself on a sofa, muttering, “ What can keep the 
fellow ? ” Presently there was a slight bustle on deck, and in a few minutes 
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Jackson appeared, saying, “ Norris is on board, my lord. He hopes your 
lordship is not ansry with him, as he has been engaged in some particular 
business of your lordship’s. He has just gone to wash his face and hands 
before presenting himself to your lordship.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Ellismore, anxious to know what could have kept 
Norris so long on shore. 

Jackson retired, and was met on deck by Norris, who whispered, “Well! 
Is he in a passiou ? ” 

« Hot a bit of it,” was the reply. 

“ Then here goes,” said Norris, and hastened to enter the saloon. 

“ You are a pretty fellow, Norris, to make your appearance at this time of 
night/’ were Lord Ellismore’s words on the entrance of his valet. 

“ I beg your lordship’& pardon for being so late,” said Norris, repectfully; 
“but I was engaged in your lordship’s service up to the last moment of my 
remaining on shore.” 

“Well, then! What have you to say for yourself? ” 

“ In the first place, my lord, the young lady I inquired about is going to 
leave Hyde in a few days.” 

“ You must find out where she goes, then,” said his master. 

“ I will, my lord,” said Norris. “ In the second place, I hear that she is 
married, and that her husband is in India.” 

“ The deuce! ” exclaimed Lord Ellismore. “ Are you quite sure of 
that?” 

“ As sure as I can be of the information I received,” said Norris, quietly. 
Norris’s coolness oontrasted strongly with Lord Ellismore’s impetuosity; 
and in that lay the secret of the great influence he had over his master. 

“I asked the young woman,” continued Norris, “ with whom I am slightly 
acquainted (as I told your lordship before), who the young lady was. She 
told me that when she first knew her she was a Miss Robinson, but that now 
she is married, and her husband is in India.” * 

“In that case,” said Lord Ellismore, “there is an end of the matter. 
Strange! that the only woman I have ever seen since; but—never mind, 
you may retire, Norris.” 

“ Excuse me, tny lord,” said Norris; “ but I make it a rule never to believe 
one half of what I hear.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Lord Ellismore. 

“Why, my lord, the young woman who told me these particulars had not 
seen Miss Robinson for many months until she met her in Ryde, consequently 
she may herself be labouring under a mistake.” 

“But how can I know that?” asked his master. 

“Leave it to me to find out, my lord,” said Norris, significantly. , 

“Go your own way, then,” said Lord Ellismore. “Do you want leave of 
absence ? Do you want more money ? ” 

“Both, if your lordship pleases,” was the reply. “The first unlimited— 
the second limited to what your lordship chooses.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Ellismore, smiling; “then I will write you out a 
couple of cheques, and shall not expect to see you again until you have 
information that can be relied on.” 

“ At least, my lord,” said Norris, “ I will do my best to procure it.” 

“ Well said,” was Lord Ellismore’s reply. “Now prepare everything for 
me to retire, and tell Watson to attend me to-morrow morning.” 

“ I will, my lord,” said Norris, and quickly vanished from his master’s 
presence. 

Norris had followed Kitty like her shadow; he continued to do so, and 
enlisted Betsy in his behalf, but could obtain no further information from 
her until he bethought himself of giving Betsy a hint that his master, Lord 
Ellismore’s, intentions were matrimonial towards her mistress, if it should 
prove that the lady was not already married. 

“ That will be sure to bring the truth out,” thought he. He told Betsy 
farther—■“ I never saw a man so put out in my life as when I told him I 
believed the young lady was married. He has been run after by the hand¬ 
somest ladies, of the highest rank, for these two-and-twenty years ; but owing 
to a disappointment in his younger days, he would never think of marrying. 
As soon as ever he had seen your young mistress, Mrs. Atkinson, he said to 
me, ‘Norris, I am tired of this roving kind of life. If that charming girl 
should look on me with a favourable eye, I’ll make her a countess, give up 
yachting, and settle down in the bosom of my family.’ ” 

Lord Ellismore would have been very much astonished indeed could he 
have heard the sentiments he was declared by his faithful valet to have 
uttered. 

Betsy looked astonished while Norris was speaking, and replied by 
ejaculating, “ Lor! what a pity, now! ” 

“ Are you sure she is married?” asked Norris, confidentially. “ May it 
not be only an engagement ?” 

“Well,” said Betsy, musingly, “one can’t be sure of anything except 
death and quarter-day,as I’ve heard; but this I know, that she does not 
wear any wedding-ring, and I’ve had my misgivings about that. And she 
never lets me post a letter for her, but always goes to the post-office herself.” 

“Depend upon it, Mrs. Atkinson,” said Norris, Sententiously, “there’s a 
screw loose somewhere! ” 

“May be,” said Betsy, “as I know by myself. Here am I, now, a 
married woman, and have no more idea where my good-for-nothing husband 
is, than if I had never set eyes upon him.” 

‘ W ell, Mrs. Atkinson,” said Norris, “ suppose you just hint to your 
mistress what I have told you. It can do no harm, and may do much good.” 
“ \ ery true,” said Betsy ; “ and I’ll tell her this very night, that I will! ” 
Norris was perfectly satisfied that he should arrive at the truth in a short 
time, and took leave of Betsy witn the most pleasing anticipations. Betsy 
was so full of the intelligence she had to communicate, that she hardly had 
patience to wait until her mistress summoned her. 

“ Oh, ma’am! ” she exclaimed, “ what do you think ? Mr. Norris, Lord 
Ellismore’s valet, has just been trying to get out of me whether you are 


married or not ? He says that Lord Ellismore is desperately in love with 
you, and wants to make you his countess.” 

“What are you saying, Betsy?” said Kitty, abruptly, starting from her 
seat; “ that Lord Ellismore would marry me if I were single ? ” 

“As true as I’m standing here, ma’am,” said Betsy, emphatically; “Mr. 
Norris says he’s afraid that his master’s disappointment will be the death of 
him.” Betsy was thus unconsciously following Norris’s example in putting 
words into the mouth of that worthy which he had never uttered. 

“How 6trange, how very strange!” murmured Kitty; “I must reflect 
seriously on this. You may leave me now, Betsy.” 

That night Kitty thought deeply of what she had heard, and sought 
counsel of her pillow. If what Betsy had told her were true, she might 
become Lady Ellismore at once. No waiting in poverty for years, no trusting 
to the chance of Gerald’s sending out for her. All would be certainty, if she 
were but Countess of Ellismore. The tempter whispered in her ear, “ Riches 
and rank are within your grasp ; better seize them at once ! ” And the tempter 
prevailed. 

Betsy!” she said, the next morning, “I am going to tell you a secret, 
because I think you can be trusted. I am not married. I was engaged, but 
conditionally, to a gentleman who went to India. I have thought better of 
it, and mean to break off the engagement. The reason I passed myself off as 
a married lady, was because Mrs. Evans sounds better than Miss Robinson, 
and is a kind of protection, whereas a young girl like me going about unpro¬ 
tected is always liable to insult. Do you understand ? ” 

Betsy, who had drunk in every word that her mistress had uttered, replied, 
“ Oh, yes, ma’am. The fact is, that you are not married, and can marry 
Lord Ellismore off-hand.” 

“How you jump at conclusions, Betsy!” said Kitty j but with a very 
pleasant smile. “ Now, make haste, and bring me my breakfast.” 

That very evening Betsy retailed most faithfully to Norris every word that 
her mistress had said. Norris, quite elated at the intelligence, and enchanted 
with his own sagacity, hurried off to his master, but on arriving on board the 
yacht, found that he had retired to rest, and not choosing to disturb him, 
deferred communicating his welcome tidings until the next morning, when he 
resented himself at an unusually early hour before Lord Ellismore, his face 
enoting that he had good news. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed Lord Ellismore impatiently, on seeing him. 

“ It’s all right, my lord,” replied Norris in tones of exultation. “ I’ve 
ferreted out the truth! The young lady is no more married than I am.” 

He then told Lord Ellismore what he had heard from Betsy. 

“So far, so good,” said Lord Ellismore, and then fell into a fit of musing. 
After a time he said abruptly, “ I’ll risk it! ” - 

Calling for pen, ink, and paper, much to the astonishment of Norris, Lord 
Ellismore wrote a few lines rapidly, and having folded and directed the note, 
gave it to Norris with orders to lose not a minute in delivering it. 

Norris took his breakfast hastily, and then hurried to present himself before 
Kitty with his credentials. Betsy introduced him to her mistress, as he 
would not deliver the note into any hands but hers, and Kitty’s heart fluttered 
as she took it from him. But she would not read it before a looker-on, so she 
retired to her bed-chamber, where breaking the seal, she saw the following 
words traced in a bold distinct hand :— 

“Madam, —I was greatly annoyed on hearing that you were a married 
lady. As, however, I find that you are still free, I offer you my hand, and 
beg you will return an answer by the bearer. 

“ I am, Madam, devotedly yours, “ Ellismore.” 

The offer was made! Kitty’s agitation was so great, that for a time she 
hardly knew what she was about. When, however, she began to recover her 
composure, she first congratulated herself on having read the note while she was 
alone; next she thought that Lord Ellismore was a little too abrupt, but after 
all he spoke honestly and in a straightforward manner, for was not his offer 
of marriage before her eyes in black and white ? She took a little time for 
further consideration, and then returning to her sitting-room, said to Norris, 
who was waiting for an answer, “ It is impossible for me to answer his lord¬ 
ship’s note directly, my good friend; but if you will wait down-stairs for a short 
time, I will set about writing to Lord Ellismore.” 

Norris bowed respectfully, and expressing himself as entirely at her orders, 
withdrew to have a few minutes’ chat with Betsy. 

Kitty, left to herself, found it impossible to collect her thoughts. At last, 
in despair, she drew down the blinds, pulled the curtains together, and 
excluding every ray of light from the room, buried her face in the sofa 
illows, to think. But it was some time before she could think connectedly, 
t was evident that Lord Ellismore did not anticipate a refusal. And he was 
ready to marry her, regardless of who or what she was. This did not please 
her. It was not a delicate proceeding. Still, she did not exactly see how he 
could have acted otherwise. At last she made up her mind as to what her 
answer should be, and re-admitting the light into the room, penned the 
following note:— 

“ My Lord, —I am fully sensible of the honour you confer on me in the 
offer of your hand, and very grateful for your noble and frank manner of 
making that offer. I can only show my gratitude by candour on my own part. 
I am an orphan. My name is Katherine Robinson. 1 have been living, 
until within the last few months, at Woolford with my aunt, Miss Simmonds, 
who ordered me to leave her house because I would not marry a hateful per¬ 
sonage named Stephen Wiley. Your lordship may verify the above statement 
by making application to the inhabitants of Prospect Villa, Woolford. 

“ I remain, most gratefully, your lordship’s obedient servant, 

“ Katherine Robinson.” 

When she had written Lord Ellismore’s name on the envelope that contained 
the above lines, she rang the bell. Betsy speedily made her appearance, and 
Kitty gave her the note. Betsy quickly transferred it to Norris, who hurried 
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off to the yacht with all speed. When he saw Lord Ellismore, he placed the 
note in his hands, and left him. 

Lord Ellismore read the note, and said with a frown, “ Upon my word! ” 
But he read it over again, and then muttered, “ A strange youDg creature! 
I don’t know, though, but that she is right; still it is odd that so young a 
girl should adopt so decided a tone. I will verify her statement. I will 
dispatch Norris to Woolford to make a few inquiries.”. He then summoned 
Norris, and said, “ Norris, you must set off this instant for Woolford! Go to 
Prospect Villa, and inquire of the people there who Miss—what’s the name ?— 
I have it—Miss Simmonds was, if she had a niece, and why she quarrelled 
with her. Stay! I’ll write down the questions you must ask, and you must 
write down the answers you receive.” 

“ I understand, my lord,” said Norris. 

Lord Ellismore wrote down a string of questions, and then said, “ Travel 
with the utmost speed. You can reach Woolford to-morrow morning, I give 
you to-morrow to make the inquiries, and you can be back here the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ I will endeavour to obey your commands, my lord,” said Norris, “ but I 
cannot be tied down to time. I may not be able to obtain the information 
your lordship requires to-morrow.” 

“Weil, well!” said Lord Ellismore, “do your best, Norris, and your 
quickest.” 

“ Your lordship may depend on me for that,” said Norris, and hurried off 
to catcii the boat for Southampton. 

(To be continued.) 


A S PRING SO NG. 

Swallow, swallow, hither wing. Swallow, swallow, hither wing, 

Hither, swallow, bringing Spring; Dearest playmate of the Spring ; 

From the lake hath gone the teal, Come—the celandine no more 

Fled the widgeon from the stream ; Dreads the gusty wrath of March,— 

Now no more our bursting woods Golden tassell’d is the birch,— 

Hear the swooping merlin’s scream ; Emerald fringes hath the larch ;— 

Come, thou dawn of Summer, come, Come, thou hews of Summer, come, 

Hither leaves and shadows bringing, Trills and hedge-row twitterings bringing, 

Bladed furrows—nevstea eaves,— Quivering mountings of the lark,— 

Sweetest songs the South is singing; Shrillest songs the ousel’s singing; 

Bringing violets,— bi'inging Spring, Snowing orchards, .flight of Spring, 

Hither, swallow, hither wing. Hither, swallow, hither wing 

_ TV. C. Bennett. 

A TR UE W IFE. 

"When Edward Farnham and Fanny Holcombe got married, Fanny’s aunt, 
Martha Painter, declared that they were “ a couple of babies, and would soon 
have to be brought home to be nursed.” Grandma and grandpa Painter 
shared their maiden daughter’s fears, but not her spite, and hoped for the best. 

The young people had commenced life at the very foot of the ladder, and 
they were not ashamed to conform in all things to their narro w circumstances. 
They must now walk in the dust of the road travelled by many weary feet; 
but above them were the broad, free spaces of serene air and cloudless sun¬ 
light, and thither they would be ever tending. 

Something of this, in plain and few words, Edward Farnham embodied in 
his letter to Mr. Painter. Fanny would have a little fortune on the death of 
her grandfather; but till then neither sh(? nor Edward would allow of any 
sacrifice of^he modest comforts of the dear old home, so needed in their old age 
by those they loved so well. They were young and strong, and willing to 
work industriously and fare plainly until Fortune smiled upon them, as she 
would sooner or later. And so, with many thanks for proffered aid, and a 
thousand loving questions and messages, the letter closed. 

“We were mistaken, Martha,” grandpa said, as he finished reading 
the letter, and laid it upon the table with his spectacles atop, “ both of us 
mistaken, as folks often are in pronouncing sudden judgments. Edward and 
Fanny are realities in this age of humbug. Edward means to work, and he’s 
got a helpmate, and I look upon his fortune as good as made. You’ll see if I 
aint right; and one of these years, when your poor old father and mother 
have lain down beside Fanny’s mother in the churchyard, you’ll make your 
home with them, and it’ll be a right good, substantial, and handsome home, 
too, that they’ll make you welcome to.”' 

The old man’s prophecy was fulfilled, but years had passed, and each had 
brought its trials and its struggles, its days of toil, its disappointments, as well 
as the golden fruitions of steady industry and unremitting care. 

Fanny had no thought of being idle while Edward worked. He would 
have gone to the very extent of his salary, and perhaps, in his anxiety, beyond 
it, to save her fatigue and care, to place and keep her in a position of proxi¬ 
mate comfort to that which she had enjoyed at home. But here Fanny’s own 
good sense stepped in, as that of every true-hearted woman should, to prevent 
an act of almost suicidal folly. 

| “We know just what we have to live on, Edward, and must not go beyond 
that. Let us make our expenses within, rather than quite up to our means, 
\and then we shall not only contract no debts, but any extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture, as of sickness, will not embarrass us. Above all, let us be independent 
.now; and when my little fortune comes in, you will be ready, perhaps, to start 
.Hn business on your own account, or know how to invest it to the best 
advantage.” 

Fanny was more right than she apprehended, and Edward lived to see the 
time when he was far more willing to acknowledge it than he was when first 
they discussed their plans. Steadily he worked on. He was only a clerk, with a 
salary that, to a “fast” young man, would scarcely have sufficed for dress and 
cigars. Yet he and Fanny continued to live upon it, and to lay by something. 
They saw the wisdom of their course, when the first babe was born, and the 
attendant expenses of Fanny’s illness ; for the waste and extravagance of the 


I girl who reigned in the kitchen during the time quite exhausted all they had 
! been able to save. 

i Fanny’s savings had been swept away, and they were a<rain dependent On 
Edward’s salary alone ; but fortunately it had been raised, as his industry and 
energy had been so apparent to his employers as to induce them gladly to give 
him a fair compensation for such services. 

About this time Fanny sat down to write to her aunt Martha; a little 
tearful, a little tremulous, but firmly resolved to execute her purpose* which 
, was to decline a visit from her aunt, who had offered to come, a second time, * 
! to watch over her dear child in her hour of peril. * 

i “ I have an excellent woman already here,” she wrote, “ who will be house- 
| keeper, nurse, and maid of all work. Don’t fear that I shall not have good 
| attention. I shall do very well; Edward is so kind, and little Martha is notin 
! the least troublesome. I must not take you from home, when my grandfather 
| and mother need you so much; and besides, to tell the whole truth, we cannot 
i afford the expense of another inmate. I know what you would say to this 
confession, but we must be independent. We will neither incur debts nor 
obligations in money matters.” 

Six years have passed since Fanny made this sacrifice to her sense of right, 

I for it was a sacrifice, as any woman knows. She has made many since ; but 
none, I think, that have gone so hard with her. But every year has seen some 
gain, some less need of the extreme watchfulness over minor expenses. And 
a wise economy has never been allowed to merge into miserly habits. In the 
days of their extremest poverty the poor never went unfed or unaided from 
Edward Farnham’s door; nor were the home comforts of her husband ever 
lost sight of by his loving wife. 

Every year Fanny had some good tidings to communicate to the dear ones 
at home. Now it was that Edward had made a step in his employment, with 
an increase of salary. Now a judicious investment of the aggregate of many 
little savings had swelled the sum that was by-and-by to establish him in 
business; now he had a prospect of partnership sooner or later in the firm he 
had so long served. 

Last year Fanny went from her home, on a visit of several weeks, to a 
distance from home. While absent, she received a letter from her husband, 
begging her to return on a certain day, as it seemed likely that they would be 
obliged to remove from the house they were then .occupying. The letter was 
brief, and somewhat unsatisfactory; but Fanny, like a good wife, stifled her 
anxiety, and obeyed her husband’s summons. 

Edward nJbt her at the station with an open carriage, and proposed to drive 
round and look at some houses, before going home. The carriage entered a 
| quiet, pleasant road in the suburbs of the town. 

! “ Here is a house which a friend of mine has lately purchased; I should 

like you to see it,” Edward said, as they stopped in front of a neat, 
roomy cottage, standing in the midst of a large, handsome garden; and 
putting aside her fears of intrusion, he lifted her from the carriage, followed 
by the children, and went up the garden walk. 

Entering without ceremony, he led her from room to room, enjoying her 
; heartfelt praises of the furniture and decorations, the pleasant apartments, the 
: many conveniences, with which the house abounded. Parlour and drawing- 
; room, and sleeping apartments had been examined, and then they passed 
I towards that part of the house which contained the kitchen and offices. 

: Pausing for a moment, Edward threw open a door, and discovered a dining¬ 
room, with a substantial dinner smoking upon the table. To Fanny’s surprise, 
her own faithful domestic approached her with smiles of welcome, at the same 
time that her husband requested her to lay aside her bonnet and take her 
place at the table. Smiling at her bewilderment, he proceeded to help her to 
take off her shawl, then led her to the head of the table, where, with a kiss, 
he seated her and welcomed her to her new home. 

“ Our home, my love, our very own, I assure you,” he said, when the 
first tumult of surprise was over, and the viands were being discussed 
with tolerable calmness. “Changes have occurred since you left me. 

I am clerk no longer, but partner in the firm, with a large share in the 
profits, considering that I had no capital of consequence, independent of my 
; business habits. Mr. Page advised me to buy this property at the very time 
he offered the partnership; and he and his partner furnished the house, as a 
| token of their appreciation of my services in detecting that swindling concern 
last winter, by which I saved them some thousands of pounds. It is all ours, 
secured in your name. With life and health, my fortune is safe now, and we 
shall enjoy here the fruits of all our toils and sacrifices.” 

That very evening the doors of the cottage were thrown open, and the 
friends of Edward and Fanny flocked in to welcome them to their new home. 
Mrs. Page had planned and prepared this housewarming, and her gift was the 
handsome dress in which Fanny appeared as mistress of the house. 

Edward and Fanny watched the departure of the last lingering guest, tiU 
he had closed the garden gate behind him, when the husband turned and 
clasping the dear partner of his life to his heart, said, “ For wedded joys, for 
all soothing and encouragement, for principles confirmed, lor industry stimu¬ 
lated, for a wife’s and children’s love, for happy prospects and assured 
successes, for a home of peace and beauty, I thank thee, dearest one; and 
for all these blessings, chiefest for giving me thee, I thank the Father of all 
mercies.” 

And so, with arms entwined and hearts full of joy and gratitude, they again 
entered their delightful habitation, and sought the peaceful slumbers that 
wait all loving, trustful workers, who reap the rewards of toil. M. C. V. 

Happiness. —Happiness is that single and glorious thing, which is the 
very light and sun of the whole animated universe ; and where she is not, it 
were better that nothing should be. Without her, wisdom is but a shadow, 
and virtue a name; she is their sovereign mistress; for her alone they laDour, 
and by her they will be paid; to enjoy her, and to communicate her, is the 
object of their efforts, and the consummation of their toil. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

▲ Malthusian wishes to know whether we understand 
the doctrines of Ricardo, Malthus, Stuart, Mill, &c., 

* because iu our article “ A Black Business,” we asserted 
that population was wealth, in spite of the “nonsense” 
of that school. It is not quite fair to pick out a soli¬ 
tary sentence, without the context. What we asserted 
was solely referable to America; there population is 
wealth; and so well do they know it, that they are 

S Dsitively jealous of one single man in the census. 

ut if the checks on population doctrine is right, then 
any check on increase must be right too, say Thug- 
Ism, or murder ; and marriage, which is increase, must 
be wrong. This may be coarse reasoning, and a short 
cut to the re iuctio ad absurdum, but it is unanswer¬ 
able. The Reverend Mr. Malthus was a very able man 
with a queer crotchet; he lectured the poor upon in¬ 
crease ; he did not lecture the rich upon luxury. 
There is enough and to spare in God’s earth for every 
body. It is not population, it is the silly demands of 
society, the armies and navies, the shoals of the rich 
with servants and traders who live without producing 
any thing positively useful, much less eatable; it is thus 
that the poor are starved, and not by the legitimate 
increase. Therefore, as in spite of Medicus we believe 
it lawful to eat animal food, so in spite of Malthus and 
Stuart Mill, and other bigwigs, we believe that God 
instituted marriage, blessed the increase of man, and 
that Christ performed his first miracle at a marriage, 
thus blessing it again. Against improvident unions 
we have ever lifted our voice, but we cannot pretend 
to regulate the Creator*s*world better than the Creator 
himself: for we know that although population has 
increased wonderfully, the means of subsistence have 
yet more wonderfully grown ; and we trust that there 
is yet in store a further expansion of legitimate means 
of support. 

Henry B.—What you want is negative power. You 
must accustom yourself to pronounce the word “ No ” 
like a man. People who never say “No” may be 
divided into two classes : those who have a little good¬ 
nature, but scarcely any common sense; and those 
who have an abundance of the latter, but scarcely an 
atom of the former. Those who have some of the 
commodity which passes current under the general 
term good-nature, may be recognised by the total 
absence of all power of self-control, their moral lassi¬ 
tude, and their improvidence. As heads of families 
they appear to have-no will of their own, no independ¬ 
ence, and, we might add, no proper sense of the awful 
responsibility of parents. Their wishes rule them with 
a rod of iron, and thus they submit to a complete sub¬ 
version of the matrimonial union, and an unseemly 
submission to a domestic tyranny, which inevitably 
results in unhappiness, and too often in poverty and 
ruin; for when the head of the house is weak, it is 
seldom long before those who have usurped his autho¬ 
rity bring the whole building about his and their 
ears. The children of such imbeciles are allowed all 
their own way. Themost improper indulgences are tole¬ 
rated for them, and as they grow up they become more 
freed from wholesome restraint. They acquire coarse 
habits and manners, become intractable, and, unless 
saved by a miracle, fall into “devious ways;” and 
then the parent, in his frightful helplessness, exclaims, 
“That his children are breaking his heart, and bring¬ 
ing his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” Our 
remarks, severe as they may seem, are respectfully 
addressed to husbands and parents. The wisdom of 
maturity is nurtured in the soil of childhood. 

Eugenie Corday, who wrote formerly under the name 
of Eugenie Tell— we are glad she has abandoned the 
name she has disgraced—insinuates that because we 
defend the Crown, “we are in the pay of the vam¬ 
pires,” and calls the Prince Frederick William “anugly 
looking animal.” Now this is mere midsummer mad¬ 
ness. We don’t wish to be rude, but we do beg 
Eugenie to suspend her judgment and not to rail like a 
scold. We have never received a penny of the Queen’s 
money, but on the contrary have paid her many 
pounds. Eugenie is perfectly ignorant of our consti¬ 
tution. Our Queen is not a tyrant, -nor a mistress of 
the nation, but simply a paid servant in one sense; and 
as we proved in 1649, the responsible servant. As for 
Prince Frederick William, we have seen him in his 
own home, and he is positively good-looking; we do 
not say handsome or pretty. We have heard of Mr. 
Crossley’s good deeds and charities; but because he is 
good, that does not prevent the Queen from being so 
also. His gifts are munificent, but they are excep¬ 
tional. The Queen’s are continuous and usual. Learn 
to reason, Eugenie ; be still, and pray for an humble 
and unenvious heart. 

Florimel has a young wife, who has “a morbid pro¬ 
pensity for peculation,” arid who has brought shame 
on him by it; otherwise he is the most happy of men. 
-How is he to cure this? By constantly watching her, 
and by exciting nobier ideas. In lower life she would 
inevitably get punished, and fall from bad to worse. 
Her acquisitiveness is unbalanced — endeavour to 
balance it. Moreover, set before her the meanness 
and vileness of her fancy. You have a very difficult 
task, but it can be overcome. Should she again commit 
the sin, call in some clergyman or minister, some dis¬ 
creet and good man, snd in his presence charge her 
with the crime, and ask the clergyman’s aid in curing 
it. It will not go beyond the knowledge of the latter. 
Make the restitution secretly. You did not exceed 
your legal authority; but do not repeat the dangerous 
experiment. 

M. M.—We cannot consent to become a medium of intro¬ 
duction between our readers. If you have any choice 
and curious ideas to communicate to W. E., you must do 
so by advertisement. 


A French Zouave. —We never asserted that marriages 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants always 
proved unhappy. What we contended for was that 
such a spiritual disunion was inconsistent with the 
marriage state; that it raised up a barrier between 
man and wife, which neither could remove with¬ 
out the conversion of the one to the faith of the 
other; in fact, a marital victory over long-cherished 
convictions, either by the husband or the wife, a thing 
seldom accomplished; for in matters of religious belief 
women are more tenacious and enthusiastic than 
men. Marriage, to be auspicious, should be a union 
of the soul as well as a civil contract; and how 
can it be one of the former in the presence of a sevei'e 
antagonism on a vital subject? Indeed, to our humble 
apprehension, where there is no spiritual intercommu¬ 
nion between husband and wife, there is no real 
marriage. It is only a legal contract; a placid en¬ 
durance of each other’s society. But the exceptions 
are fearfully painful; they are blots on the social 
escutcheon. Our police and law reports are full of 
evidence of the frightful consequences of mixed mar¬ 
riages; and we say again, and deliberately, that they 
are extremely imprudent and unadvisable. 

Marion Lascelles finds in the second lesson of a certain 
Sunday the reference to the “Sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” which ere this she will have seen definitely 
explained. She at once fancies that she has committed 
it. Now here is precisely what we want to guard 
against. If you mention a sin, some people will 
commit it. “ Did you grease the horse’s teeth ? ” said 
a priest to the ostler. “No, your riv’rince, I did not.” 
But the next time he took the hint, and did so, to 
throw the horse off his feed, and thus give him the 
appearance of having eaten enough corn. Marion is 
quite wrong. She thinks that her thoughts will be 
held as sins. Here again she is wrong— 

Evil into the mind of man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or stain behind . 

So writes Milton, and he knew well what sin was. 
Besides, if temptation be sin, then our Saviour, who was 
tempted, was sinful; which assertion is blasphemous 

A Citizen of no Mean City certainly does not think 
meanly of himself, for he says he wants to marry, but 
does not wish any lady to fix her admiring eyes upon 
him. If that is the case, he had better marry a statue; 
he can buy a goodly-sized one for thirty shillings. The 
ancient Egyptians had skeletons in their houses; and 
why should not a concise and pragmatical Englishman 
have a dummy in his drawing-room ? Our Corres¬ 
pondent, we suspect, belongs to that class of men who, 
like habitual shopping women, inspect a hundred 
pieces of goods, and end by buying a couple of yards of 
common ribbon. Such dainty prizes are generally 
caught by dowdies, who inflict upon them just retri¬ 
bution.—The spire of the cathedral church at Chester¬ 
field is crooked, a portion of it bulges, and the base 
deviates south and west; and it is this curious distor¬ 
tion which makes it, though strictly perpendicular, 
always appear to lean towards the spectator. , 

Uncomfortable.— It is a melancholy spectacle to behold i 
a widowed home defiled by a profligate spn, one who I 
instead of being its guardian is its destroyer, breaks 
his mother’s heart, and if he has sisters, mars their I 
prospects of boing happily settled in life; for prudent ! 
young men dislike to have dissipated brothers-in-law. 
But when a man marries he does not marry all the 
family, and in this instance it would be an act of kind¬ 
ness as well as affection to rescue the sister from j 
brotherly ill-usage. The mother’s consent smoothes 
aw.iy all real difficulties. As to horsewhipping the j 
brother, that would bo a very silly proceeding ; for it 
would wound and offend the feelings of the rest of 
the family, and in all likelihood you would lose your 
bride. 

Senex. —Our Correspondent is thanked for his letter to 
cheer us “with the knowledge that, having read our 
essays and replies for many years with unabated inte¬ 
rest, we may be sure that we are equally acceptable to 
youth and age,” and also for his kind suggestions, 
which shall be shortly acted upon. Senex is one of 
those who see in us purpose and intention, and who is 
aware that, writing to very, very many, we have care¬ 
fully to pick our way, and alwavs to instil what good 
we can. We are proud of having the approbation of 
one who is not only an old subscriber, but also “ a very 
oldman.” Depend upon it the old see with “wiser, 
other eyes than ours”—just as Moses did from the top 
of Pisgah. 

Moss Trooper. —Those epistles, tender and fervent as 
they are, which have been sent to your sister, are really 
poetic. Rhodomontade is also in them, because love 
poetry is essentially exaggerative, but the writer has 
real feeling; sometimes, by the way, he “ cribs ” a line, 
but all poets do that. Let your sister act quietly and 
discreetly; keep the letter a secret, save from her 
relations, and let your father keep the effusions till the 
youth comes out of his disguise. He is most likely 
poor, and only pai-tially educated, unless the faults of 
spelling, &c., lie with the copyist. The culmination of 
the verses is really good, but we fancy we have heard 
them before. 

E. F. A.—“ The Shepherd of the Rocks,” to use John¬ 
son’s famous simile, must have been not unlike you. 
You want to cure bashfulness ? Why in having it you 
have a treasure. How few of our young men and 
maidens now have it. Bashfulness is a sign of modesty 
and good' sense. Silence and quietude in company, 
always the handmaidens of bashfulness, teach a man 
much. The painful feeling and perspiration you speak 
of can only be cured by physical means, as they are 
simply physical effects. The body is not very strong, 
and the mind acts upon it. Constant open air exercise, 
cold bathing, reflection, and time, will cure this. 


Cyril.— OliveY Goldsmith was born 10th November, 1728, 
and died 4th April, 1774, in his forty-sixth year. The 
Vicar of Wakefield was sold to Newberry in 1764, but it 
did not appear in print till eighteen months alter, 
March 27th, 1766. For the copyright Dr. Johnson 
obtained sixty guineas for him. “ She Stoops to 
Conquer ” was produced in 1773, the year preceding 
the author's death, and so much relished by the public 
that Goldsmith’s clear share of the profits of its per¬ 
formance was no less than £800. 

C. H. G. P. -The man that would deliberately marry-a 
woman addicted to smoking tobacco ought previously 
to qualify himself for a long residence in one of her 
Majesty’s hotels, or to retain sufficient funds to enable 
him to escape from such a dismal thrall to one of the 
refuges for insolvents on the coasts of France. A 
tobacco-smoking woman has generally no character to • 
lose. 

Halle. —The lady ought to have sent her card to your 
sister, and in due course she would have been ushered 

■ into a room. There has been a want of the knowledge 
of the usages of society on both sides, for your sister 
should have asked her in, instead of keeping her 
standing at the door. On neither side is it a case for 
porcupine’s quills; let both shake hands and be 
friends. 

Ad,a H.— Place the shells for a few minutes into a liquor 
made of one part of muriatic acid to ten parts of water, 
then rince and dry them ; good glue not too thick will 
make them adhere to almost anything. To make 
them glossy brush them over with a bright spirit- 
varnish. To “ Polish Shells,” see Nos. 277 and 384. 

Rudolph. —Dante was the greatest poet of Italy, and 
Beatrice is probably, like Petrarch’s Laura, and Byron’s 
Thirza, an emanation of the poet’s brain, such as 
Cervantes represents the Dulcinea del Toboso of Don 
Quixote. 

Ada B. B.—Brush the leather over with gilder’s size; 
then lay on the metal leaf. Warm steel dies of the shape 
of the letter or figure arc then applied with pressure. 

T. U.—Varnish making is dangerous and troublesome ; 
better purchase small quantities of artists-colourmen. 

“Pray have you a Letter for Me?” and “No Rose 
without a Thorn.”—P ermission is requested to set to 
music the lines enti tied as above. 

Other Communications Received.—Flora MTvor.— 
J. H. N.—A. F.—J. W.—M. A. W.—Z. M. P.— Geor- 
giana S.— Jane M. G. (if there has been no promise 
there can be no action ; consult your friends ; insanity 
is a bar to marriage).—J. H. (what’s bred in the bone 
won’t come out of the flosli).— Mary Mangalore (fair 
lass; pretty good).— Gerald (send it for approval, 
with real name and address).—A 23 (take dry toast; 
jam is objectionable on account of the seeds; milk 
and honey only in moderation ; white fish, fresh, not 
salted, but neither herrings, sprats, nor mackerel).— 
Bride (pronounce as spelt).— Clement (sound the g). 
— Suppeti^e (no ; of no serious consequence).— Milie 
(Italian ; it is the most musical of European languages; 
very good ; dark brown).— Blue Bell (only your own 
mother-wit can find out the way).— Jameson (apply at 
the Government Annuity Office, Old Jewry).— Anxious 
(she will become liable when of age).— Mortlake (he 
can give notice that he will do so, and she must pay it 
if she remains).—A Mischievous One (we cannot re¬ 
peat recipes ; send stamps for the Number).— Scott (at 
either of Her Majesty’s dockyards, or at the Admi¬ 
ralty).— Susie (of any newsman).—E. J. P. (she may 
write lo him ; but any condonoment will remove the 
magistrate's protection).—S. J. J. (apply to Mr. Salter, 
Abchurch Lane, City).—E. C. (Weale’s Architectural 
Library, High Holborn, W. C.).— Tasmania (yes ; agri¬ 
culture or the mechanical arts, and all kinds of rough 
work ; Sandford’s Guide).— Nina St. Clare (avoid 
such a creature as you would the plague; contact is 
contamination).— John Tarr (you must take your 
chance by personal application in any of the large sea¬ 
port towns).— Harold (Earl Ferrers was executed at 
Tyburn, May 5, 1760).—A Poor Girl (of Mr. Leslie, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn; at any of the 
metropolitan hospitals).—J. C. K. (she can only con¬ 
sult her own dignity by following at once the counsel 
of her elders).— Lilian L. (practise from good round- 
hand copies, and use a softer pen; the punctuation 
is good). — Q. C. (yes, or rise even higher). — 
Cecil M. (no; use a softer pen; your sister’s very, 
good).— Eunice (apply to any law-stationer).— Jane A. 
(of any bookseller in the town; Charlotte Brontd). 
— Rosalie Gabrielle (Messrs. Trubner and Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row; by rail to nearest seaport, and 
thence by vessel to London, care of some one, to whom 
the bill of lading must be sent; they belong to the 
husband).— Jeremiah (yes).— Scalpel (only from par¬ 
liamentary returns). — Vote by Ballot (April 10, 
1848).—E. R. (send them to a music publisher). 
—Alpha (it is etiquette).— Sweet Mary J. (ask your 
bookbinder; middling).— An Inquirer (his father can 
oppose it, and the law can punish him if he declares 
himself of age before he is so).— Demerara (at best it 
is a bad climate, though better than the Dutch and 
French portions).—D. T. (yes, both).—P y. H. (no 
longer recognised since the passing of the Medical 
Act).—E. A. F. (send a specimen of the tales).— 
X. H. D. (a letter addressed “Mr. Gillott, Birming¬ 
ham,” will reach him).— Elizabeth L. (no remedy hut 
tweezers).— Philips {Electro-Plastic Manipulations, pub¬ 
lished by Watts, Dean Street, Soho).— Eliza C. (spring 
medicine; see No. 679). t-H. W. T. (see Nos. 197 and 
360).—Belfast- (to preserve bird’s eggs, see No. 897). 
—Vox, etc. (see Nos. 16 and 164).—So-So (see No. 725). 
—Rhoda (see No. 746).—T. D. (see Nos. 727, 728, 
and 729).— Constance (see No. 309; every fourth year). 
—Emily J. B. (see Nos. 172 and 270). —Emily Jones 
(with pencil water).— Gaspard (see Nos 753 and 854).— 
Dido (see Nos, 359 and 364).—J. W. C. (see No. 506). 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


OUR DOMESTIC NIGGER. 

The proverb about “ little miseries being the worst in life,” is very true. 
Not one of us is there but would exchange all his little troubles for some 
heavy one, and so have it over at once. As a continuation in small good 
works, continued calmness, good humour, charitable thoughts, excellent con¬ 
versation, and benevolent feelings, is more meritorious than doing a grand 
thing off-hand, so to bear little troubles is ever so much the harder. Light 
cares cry out; the heavier are dumb. The Marquis of Anglesea with the. i 
most heroic indifference had his leg cut off upon that wooden table they still j 
show you at Waterloo. He said not a word, he moved not a muscle; but i 
we doubt whether he would have borne a scalded foot, or the infliction of a ! 
tight boot on a bad corn, for six weeks, equally well. It was all very well for ! 
Curtius to jump, horse and all, poor creature, down the gulf in Rome, gallop- j 
ing to his death, brilliantly, gloriously armed, fresh, handsome, and bold, and j 
with the eyes of all Rome, of all the fair matrons and the pretty girls upon 
him ; it was line and brilliant and bold, and will live for ever in story; but to 
live for forty years, like St. Simeon Stylites, on the top of a narrow pillar, 
drenched with dews, baked with hot sunshine, full of agues, pinches, and 
sores, with one’s bones rotten and joints stiff, with rheums and colds or 
the thousand other ills to which flesh is heir, and the flesh of saints as well 
as of sinners—that we think would be the trial. Or let us take the life of 
some self-denying cloistered nun, or,- throwing aside saints in this common 
life, the lives of some dear good wives and mothers, to whom no day rises , 
without its trial, no evening closes without its disappointment, upon whom | 
the “ eating cares ” of the world fall as heavily as an iron chain, and with 
whom little troubles make up the amount of life ; these we think would prove 
to us that the off-hand hero is not always the truest hero, and that, to use a 
homely simile, it is much more meritorious to gain a game at cards by good 
play than with a handful of trumps. 

The sharpness of our little miseries is by no means diminished because they 
are found to be home-made. They are, like boots and small clothes, all the 
more clumsy for that. Probably no troubles fit a man so badly as his home¬ 
made ones. He can get over others, but he cannot endure these; business 
may plague him, bills may become due, neighbours may prove enemies, 
scandals may fly abroad, and evil rumours vex him, but the man will be 
unhurt if he can lay his head on his pillow at home in peace and in love. It 
does not take away, but rather adds to the grievances of woman’s lot, that 
her troubles are at home, and will keep so, and that she can by no means 
run away from them; she cannot leave them in that counting-house, or in 
such a street, or such a place. There they are, in her parlour or down in 
her kitchen; and one of those domestic plagues, pests, worries, or perpetual 
annoyances is—servants. 

Now, in the division of labour with which this world (or the Director of 
this world) has determined to carry existence on, the two principal ones of 
master and servant have never altered. There will always, we may hence¬ 
forth judge, be those who do the work, and those who direct or look on. 
Both classes think their task very hard; both incessantly complain; the 
trouble of the. one is answered by the trouble of the other, and except to a 
superior Being, who can fully understand the misery of both, it is hard to 
say which situation in life one would choose. 

Just now we have arrived at a crisis in the history of servitude. We 
are always fancying that we have come to a crisis, but this appears really to 
be one. The spread of education has*given an extra value to service, and has, I 
moreover, made the servers know their own value. Other agents, in which J 
the actual class chiefly benefited had little to do, have improved their condition. 
These are easy locomotion, giving them a chance of changing from place to I 
place, and a system of emigration which very surely and very happily removes | 
a certain number every year to places where they can easily better their ! 
condition. Hence we are told there is a lack of good servants; we are also j 
told that masters and mistresses pay more and are worse served, and that 
when they do get a good servant, they cannot keep him or her. Lastly, 
the ideal servant, the Caleb Balderstone, the one who would do everything, 
and never think of being paid, the saint who worshipped the family and was 
ever true to his trust; the phenomenon who had merged his whole life’s aim, 
all hope of progress and reward, into the one aim of devotion to the family ; 
the genuine humble friend who, when a lawsuit ruined the master, brought 
him in a canvas bag his whole life’s savings, and poured them in his lap, 
saying, “ Have I eaten the bread of the house, arid shall I withhold my mite 
when in distress ?”—this saint, this friend, this paragon, is wholly extinct! 

And a very good thing too. Admitting that such have existed, as they may 
rarely have done, perhaps the sooner we got rid of them the better. Such 
heart-whole devotion is pretty in novels; but in actual life it will not, as 
they say of certain cheap prints, “wash.” It is not right that one class should 
so utterly forget itself for another. Such is not service, but slavery; and 
whether that be paid in rations of sweet potatoes and hoe-cake, or in romantic 
love, we abhor it. Both men and women have their rights, and one of the most 
sacred is doing the best for themselves. The nation has thrived sq well upon 
self-dependence, that we cannot deny it to a class. There is much to be said 
upon the side of the servants. First, we deny that they are not so good as 
they were. Any one who knows the old novelists and the old comedies may 
remember that in those pictures of life which descend to such relations there 
are many more rogues amongst the servitors than good people. The good 
servant always was and will be an exception, just as the good man. It is 
the ordinary servant that we have to deal with, and from him or her we must 
not expect extra-ordinary devotion. There is a very old proverb, that 
“service is no inheritance;” if it were so, matters would be different. If 
every faithful and good servant were sure of being kept in the family, and 


of being comfortably pensioned when too old to work, then we might look for 
extra devotion and good service. But it is not so. In ordinary society 
the state of those who keep servants is not secure. They may shine to-day, 
and be ruined to-morrow. Living for appearances, many cannot afford to be 
just, much less generous. The servant is debarred from a hope of a pension 
or a future reward. The time comes when she is too old to work, and she 
has only the workhouse to look forward to, with the reflection that half of 
the continuous labour which she has exercised in service would in any petty 
trade have rendered her independent. The romance of the thing therefore 
perishes at once. 

We have then to rely upon interest, self-interest, which keeps society together, 
and each in his place, and here the servant is very badly off. If all the wages 
received were put by in a savings’ bank, or in an insurance company, the servant 
could not become rich then. In ten years perhaps £100 would be accumu¬ 
lated to be at the mercy of any cunning speculator. But the young and 
untaught of a class brought up to continual labour cannot look so far. They 
must have some enjoyment. They are taught to be neat and fond of dress. 
They naturally wish for some relaxation ; they want to go out. It is idle to 
ask them to enjoy themselves “ at home.” You might as well ask Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston to enjoy a game in the House of Commons 
after the session, or the shopman to amuse himself behind the counter, or the 
merchant in his counting-house, or Jack aboard ship. Now, home or the 
kitchen is the servants’ workshop, and they naturally wish to escape it. It is 
quite natural to do so; it is the master’s or the mistress’s place to point out 
the best way for servants to enjoy their holiday. Their work is perpetual. It 
may not be very hard; not nearly so hard as millinery or shopkeeping; but it is 
continuous; and there’s the plague of it. Some hour or so of recreation, 
fairly their own, every servant should have. 

Taken young from their parents, badly or hastily brought up, familiar with 
want, and sometimes with sin, in their homes, the female servant is often put 
to trials which would trouble a female saint. Yet few masters or mistresses 
instruct them kindly; but they most especially should do so. The benevolent 
Sydney Smith, whose fun was the brighter for being based upon benevolence, 
had a curious and original way with his servants. He took them young, and 
instructed them in every particular. “ I am very strict with my little maid,” 
he once said to Mrs. Marcet, who was spending some time with him. 
“ Would you like to hear her repeat her crimes ? She has them by heart, 
and repeats them every day. Come here, Bunch—(a familiar nickname)—come 
here*and repeat your crimes to Mrs. Marcet;” and Bunch, a clean, squat, 
fair, tidy little girl, about ten or twelve years of age, (piite as a matter of 
course, as grave as a j udge, and without the least hesitation, and, with a loud 
voice, began to repeat—“Plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, door-slamming, 
blue-bottle-fly-catching, and curtsey-bobbing.” “ Explain to Mrs. Marcet 
what blue-bottle-fly-catching is.” “Standing with my mouth open, and 
not attending, sir.” “And curtsey-bobbing?” “ Curtseying to the centre 
of the earth, please, sir.” “ Good girl, now you may go,” and away trotted 
Bunch. This humorous passage proves that Bunch was one of the family, 
and there is no doubt but that she left the Smiths thoroughly instructed, 
and a remarkably good servant. But in most families too much pride and 
too great a distance between employer and employed make the life of both 
very unhappy. Solitary confinement, with work at stated hours, seems to 
many preferable to the eternal round of work which some servants have. 
They rise before others in the house, and go to bed later. They have 
not the impulse to do this which the tradesman or the man of business 
has. They have the plain hard work without the sugar-sweet reward. No 
wonder that to them life is barren enough. The picture of that miserable 
“ little Marchioness,” which Dickens gave in his Humphrey's Clock , was not 
all ideal. Many poor little souls have to undergo cruelty and starvation and 
hard-treatment, as our police trials show, which make the heart sick to think 
of. The benefits of life are not all on the side of those who serve, as some 
mistresses would persuade you, nor are all the troubles and trials on the side 
of the latter. It may be taken as a general rule that a bad mistress makes a 
bad servant, and that the reverse holds good. Kindliness, attention, Christian 
sympathy, all pay very much better than many people are aware. The 
character of men or women is perhaps better known by their treatment of 
those below them than by anything else, for to them they rarely condescend 
to play the hypocrite.. A neat, happy-looking servant, one who has leisure 
to attend to herself, who has necessary indulgences, and who is able to get 
through her work well, tells far more in favour of a house, than a grand 
hulking footman, without a smile on his face. People should be judged by 
the happiness they create in those around them, especially by the good which 
they do to those who minister to their home comforts at all times and at all 
seasons. 

After all, servants are very much as individual masters and mistresses render 
them. It is absurd to expect more of them than you do of yourself. Let us 
perform our part of the contract, and we shall soon find that they perform 
theirs. In the meantime, in this social contract, we think that the masters 
ought to be lectured as well as the employed. The “duty towards thy 
neighbour” includes both. It may seem patriarchal and “green” to refer 
in modern days to so old a statute, but the relation of master and servant 
is patriarchal. Wages have improved in amount, but are not equivalently 
so large as they used to be. These should be raised, for a good servant is 
worth many bad ones, and will save double the extra amount p£,id. If 
certificates of conduct were given, a certain provision for old age instituted, 
and Miss Coutts’s admirable plan of education in common things further 
carried out, we should hear no more of bad servants. Mistresses should 
keep on their own territory, be more trustful, and treat their servitors more 
like humble friends than a totally distinct creation. They should respect the 
feelings of those below them, and look to doing their own duty; for in a few 
years the difference will entirely cease, and it will not then much matter 
whether one has been a cook or a counsellor; but it will matter whether we have 
done “ our duty in that position in which it has pleased God to call us.” 
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THE WIND’S VOICES. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


I have tasted now life’s bitter cup 
Of sadness, and grief, and pain; 

The heavy hand of sorrow and care 
Has press’d on my heart once gay, 

And has left a mark of its presence there, 
Which time cannot wipe away. 

But, hark ! on the wings of the blast 
Familiar tones strike ray ear— 

Voices of those I have loved and lost. 

Who have left me to- mourn them here. 
What memories blest of other days 
Return in that soft sweet sound 1 
I muse on their love, which has cheer’d 
my way. 

Till their presence seems all around ; 

Till the air seems full of a cadence sweety 
The brush of an angel’s wing, 

And I seem to catch the distant sound 
Of the songs bright seraphs sing. 

The wind dies away in mournful gusts, 
But its mission has not been vain, 

For the blessed thoughts it has brought 
to me 

Have banish’d my care and pain. 

Nona. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Never purchase love or friendship by gifts; when thus obtained, they are 
lost as soon as you stop payment. 

The true gentleman is always modest. He is more ready to obtain the 
opinions of others than to parade his own. 

Men’s lives should be like the day, more beautiful in the evening; or like 
the summer, glowing with promise, and the autumn, rich with the golden 
sheaves where good works ana deeds have ripened on the field. 

Woman’s Attractions. —As to the attractions of any other woman than 
your own wife, I say, “ Flee from them,”—don’t attempt to resist or have 
any thing to do with them. Instantly insult any woman, whoever she may 
be, who attempts, however guardedly, to tamper with your honour in this 
respect. Your conscience will tell you in a moment, if you listen to it, where 
you must draw the line between affability and politeness, and that creeping, 
flattering, worming, artful, but gradual insinuation of evil, the first shade of 
which I would have you detect, as your wife, if present, infallibly would do. 
Young man, if you truly love your wife, give up the acquaintance of any 
person, whoever she may be, who would insinuate any thing against her, and 
resolve that she alone shall receive all your affections, and all your attentions, 
except those barely necessary for polite society.— Business Life. 

A Blessed Day. —What a blessed day is Sunday to the weary man who 
necessarily catches but brief glimpses of home during the toiling week ; who 
is off in the morning while little eyes are still closed in slumber, nor back at 
night till they are again sealed by sleep! What would he know of the very 
children for whom he toils, were it not for the blessed breathing respite of 
Sunday ? What honest working-man’s child will ever forget this day, when, 
clean and neat, it is his privilege to climb papa’s knee, and hang about his 
neck, and tell him all the news which goes to make up his narrow little world. 
“ Narrow,” did we say ? we recall the word, for it widens out into the bound¬ 
less ocean of eternity. Sunday for the working-man’s children! So would 
we have it—a day hallowed by sweet, pure home influences; when the little 
band, quite complete, shall rest from labour, and Love shall write it down the 
blessed day of all the seven. . I 

Saying. —A man is very apt to deceive himself into an idea that he cannot 
save, and that it is of no use attempting it. He convinces himself that his 
income is little enough for present necessities, and puts off the hope of accu¬ 
mulation, if he forms it at all, to that happy period when he shall be in some¬ 
what better circumstances. His circumstances do, perhaps, improve; but his 
wants have extended as much, and still the time for saving is far ahead. 
Thus he goes on and on, resolving and re-resolving, until he is at last 
surprised by some sudden calamity which deprives him even of his ordinary 
earnings, or by death, which cruelly cuts him off in the very midst of the best 
intentions in the world. Did any man, we would ask, ever experience a 
falling off in his income, even to so small an amount as a few shillings in the 
week ? Many answer they have. Did they continue to live at that reduced 
rate ? They reply. We did so—we were compelled to do it. Very well; and 
pray what is the difference between being compelled to live a few shillings a- 
week cheaper, and compelling yourself to do it ? Or suppose stationary wages 
and a rising produce-market. Did you not find, that, though bread rose a penny 
a loaf, and other provisions in proportion, you still contrived to make your 
income procure something like the usual exhibition of victuals ? You answer, 
Yes. And where, I would ask, is the difference between spending a small 
extra sum upon certain articles of food, and laying it by for accumulation, 
supposing it not to be so needed ? It is clear that if you had the fortitude 
and strength of character to make the saving as much a matter of compulsion 
as the other circumstances are, you would save. You have, therefore, no 
excuse to present for your not saving, except that you are too weak-minded to 
abstain from using money which is in your power. 

A Remedy for the Gout.— If any of our readers are afflicted with gout 
they may make trial of the following remedy, which is said to be infallible : 
—Take two or three times a day a cup of tea made by infusing the leaves of 
the oak tree, to which a pinch of bicarbonate of soda is added. The remedy 
is simple, and does not require a change in diet. It can do no harm, even if 
it should not produce the desired effect; but those who have tried it speak of 
it in terms of unmeasured praise. 


The temperature of rain, as it falls in summer, in England, is often about 
72 degrees. 

The mercury was twice frozen in the thermometer this winter at Moscow— 
on the 18th and 25th of January. Mercury becomes 6olid at about 40 degrees 
below zero. 

One grain of metal, in a dilute solution, has been divided, under the micro¬ 
scope, into seventy thousand million parts, with no certainty that its ultimate 
limit of divisibility had been reached. 

Cattle Vermin Destroyed. —M. Reynal, professor at the Veterinary 
School of Alfort, proposes benzine as a remedy against the vermin which 
attack sheep and other cattle. It is applied with a rag, and will not only 
destroy the enemy, but also prevent his return for a long time. 

Specific Gravity of Fresh Eggs. —The following facts have been 
established by a series of experiments performed by M. J. Labiche, of 
Louviers. Newly-laid eggs have not all the same specific gravity: placed in a 
solution of common salt, specific gravity 1060, some sink and others swim. 
Every egg that falls to the bottom of the brine, specific gravity 1040, can be 
used in cooking; those that float in the liquid are not sufficiently fresh for 
that purpose; those that swim on the surface are spoiled. 

The Electric Light. —A perfectly successful attempt has been made to 
illuminate the courts of the Xirileries and the Place du Carrousel by the 
electric light. The generating apparatus is placed in a cellar under Marshal 
Vaillant’s apartments in the Tuileries; and the illuminating power is so great 
that the ordinary gas-jets seem absolutely light-less. The appearance of these 
localities every evening is that of an animated fair. The cost of the electric 
light is stated to be considerably less than that of gas.—See also No. 916. 

Death to Rats and Mice. —The following is an excellent recipe for the 
destruction of rats and mice:—Mix some fine plaster of Paris with an equal 
quantity of flour; put the mixture in the place infested by the vermin, and a 
vessel full of water beside it. The rats will devour the mixture, and then 
drink; whereupon the plaster, brought into contact with the water, will 
become solid, and like a stone in their stomachs, which will cause their death. 
This method is evidently highly preferable to the use of arsenic, which is 
always attended with danger.—See also No. 737. 

Granite.— A geological fact of some interest has been made out by Mr. 
Sorby. Upon a close microscopic examination of granite, ground and polished 
so thin as to be transparent, and then cemented with Canada balsam between 
two glass plates, he has discovered that this rock contains an immense number 
of cavities, holding water and saline solutions, which must therefore have 
been in the liquid state when the rock was in process of formation. It must 
therefore be concluded that granite is not simply an igneous rock, but that it 
has been formed by the joint action of fire and water. 

Preservation of Wooden Fences. —A paper on this subject by Mr. 
Cruikshank of Marcassie, as reproduced by the Banffshire Journal , gives in 
detail variorus experiments, from which it appears, as in the author’s 
summary, that, 1st. When larch or pine-wood is to be exposed to the 
weather, or to be put in the ground, no bark should be left on it. 2nd. 
When posts are to be put into the ground, no earth should be put round 
them, but .stones. 3rd. When a wooden fence is to be put up, a No. 4 or 5 
wire should be stretched in place of, or alongside, the upper rail. If a proper 
larch fence were put up, or larch posts for wire paling put in, as suggested, 
he adds, I have no doubt “ but they would stand a lease of nineteen years.” 

Oxygen. —This elementary substance is so universally met with in nature, 
and its uses are so numerous, that, were it possible to obtain it in large quan¬ 
tities, at a low rate, it would soon get into common use in various manufac¬ 
tures. MM. St. Clare-Deville and Debray have accidentally fallen upon a very 
cheap way of disengaging oxygen. This simply consists in exposing sulphate 
of zinc to a red heat, when it is decomposed into oxide of zinc, sulphurous 
' acid, and oxygen. Sulphate of zinc is daily produced in large quantities 
by the electric pile, and, being but little used, may be had at a very low price; 
the oxide of'zinc which results from its decomposition is extensively used 
as a white pigment, and even sulphurous acid has its uses, so that the oxygen 
obtained would cost little or nothing. Another method proposed by the same 
gentlemen consists in decomposing sulphuric acid at a red heat. A thin 
stream of this acid is made to pass through a platinum worm containing the 
same metal in a very divided state; the oxygen gas thus obtained is collected 
under a gasometer, while the sulphuric acid which remains is made to pass 
through carbonate of soda, by which means sulphate of soda is obtained, which 
is used in the arts. 

Warming Railway Carriages. —A correspondent of the Builder writes, 
“ Our Continental neighbours have just introduced a method of warming rail¬ 
way carriages, which should be at once adopted in this country ; involving, as 
it does, only a trifling expense, and being a great boon to travellers. The 
waste steam from the engine, instead of being allowed to escape into the air, 
is conducted from the escape-pipe of the engine, by means of a vulcanised 
india-rubber tube, to pipes, through which it circulates under the seats, and 
throughout the carriages. As soon as the train is set in motion the steam 
commences to circulate through all the systems of pipes, and warms the car¬ 
riages—first, second, and third class—equally; and being connected with each 
other by india-rubber tubing, they can be immediately detached or re-united 
at pleasure. In a trial on the Lyons line, two thermometers placed in first- 
class carriages marked 60 deg. Fahrenheit during the whole journey; and in 
the second and third-class carriages the temperature was sufficiently elevated 
to allow of the longest winter’s journey being accomplished without dis. om- 
fort. However cold the carriages may be when at rest, as soon as the train is 
smarted the steam commences to circulate through the tubtog, and communi¬ 
cates an agreeable temperature to the whole train. 


The voice of the wind always makes me 
SAd, 

Always brings a cloud of gloom, 

For it wakes solemn memories long since 
dead, 

Enshrined in the past’s dark tomb. 

Its sound brings back happy childhood’s 
days, 

When life was without a care, 

When the future seem’d a long bright 
dream— 

A procession of figures fair. 

Then it seems to wail in mournful notes 

For the hopes of my joyous youth, 
When life seem’d, oh so beautiful! 

So full of love and truth ! 

I thought the day could be nought but 
fair, 

Whose dawning had been so bright, 
And little reck’d of the storm and rain 

Which would darken it ere the night. 

. Well may the wind mourn those perish’d 
hopes, 

They will never return again ; 
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STATISTICS. 


Of 1,056 Area which occurred in the metropolis in 1860, 98 originated in 
the use of gas and 220 in that of candles.—See also No. 928. 

It has been estimated that a supply of perfectly soft water to the metro¬ 
polis would effect an annual saving, in soap and tea alone, of £500,000. 

Before the publication of Lieutenant Maury’s wind and current charts, the 
average length of a voyage by sailing ship, between England and Australia, 
was 124 days. The average is now 97 days, the passage having been once 
made in 63 days. 

The total number of railway accidents during the half-year ending the 31st 
December, 1860, was 46, by which 32 persons were killed and 383 injured. Of 
the 32 no fewer than 24 lost their lives by collisions. Forty-three of the 
accidents occurred in England, two in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

Wool from New South Wales. —The quantities of sheep’s wool shipped 
from New South Wales, in various years, are as follows:—1807, 245 lb.; 
1815, 32,971 1b.; 1820, 99,415 1b.; 1825, 411,600 lb.; 1830, 899,750 lb.; 
1835,3,776,1911b.; 1851, 7,396,8951b.; 1859,8,189,1621b. 

Errors in Chronology. —The ablest chronologists, irrespective of all 
prophetic theories, have shown that a mistake of upwards of 100 years has 
been made in calculating the chronology of the world, and that the year 1861 
of the Christiau era began not from the year 4004 of the world’s history, but 
from the year 4138 ; and that the year of* Christ’s birth was five years before 
that, or in 4132. 

Excisable Articles. — In 1859 the quantity of hops retained for home 
consumption was 67,143,652 lb.; in 1860 only 10,352,520 lb. —not a sixth 
of the previous year’s crop. The quantity of malt also fell off from 47,746,289 
bushels in 1859 to 41,754,050 bushels in 1860. British spirits from 
23,878,688 gallons in 1859 to 21,404,088 in 1860. The quantity of paper 
increased from 197,684,847 lb. in 1859 to 207,182,013 lb. in 1860. 

The British Nayy. —Ten ships of the line, 17 frigates, 18 sloops, and a 
few score of small craft, constitute now the whole sailing Navy of England, 
and leave an aggregate balance of 562 vessels, all fitted for propulsion 
by steam. The screws are as four to one—115 paddles only against 447 
screws. Of the grand total of 562 steam ships-of-war, upwards of 500—viz., 
392 screw and 113 paddle—are afloat, leaving only 57 in the hands of 
the builders. 

Exports and Imports. —The returns of the trade and navigation for the 
month and year ended December 31 last have been issued. The total value 
of our exports for the last three years was as follows : —1858, £116,608,756 ; 
1859, £130,411,529; 1860, £135,842,817; for the last month of each of the 
three years the. exports were, respectively, £10,053,194, £10,827,242, and 
£12,128,541. The imports show a still greater extension—in 1858, 
£115,146,095; 1859, £122,538,694 ; and in 1860, £144,887,078. 

Imported Grain. —The average import of all kinds of grain has of late 
years been equal to nine million quarters, costing about tw r enty-one millions 
sterling. During the past year the imports and their computed value have 
been a6 follows:—Wheat and flour, 8,108,718 quarters, at 55s. per quarter, 
£22,298,970; other grain, 7,160,511 quarters, at 30? per quarter, £10,740,770. 
Total, 15,269,229 quarters; total value, £33,039,740. Here, then, we find 
that during the past year the imports of grain and the price paid for them have 
been more than one-half in excess of the average ; and the country has paid, 
or is in process of paying, to foreign countries £12,000,000 more than usual. 


VAR I ETI ES. 


when Mr. Emerson was in England he was curious to test that good man’s 
credit. He therefore knocked at the gate, preferred his request, and received 
his measure of beer and quantum of bread, though its owner had been dead 
500 years. 

Locomotives on Common Roads. —In anticipation of the adoption and 
use of locomotives on turnpike and common roads, certain enactments of the 
Commercial Roads Continuation Acts are repealed. The use of locomotives 
destructive to highways or dangerous to the public is to be prohibited by the 
Secretary of State, so as to prevent excessive wear and tear. The weight of 
locomotives over county, parish, or suspension bridges is not to exceed fifteen 
tons, and any damage is to be made good. The locomotives are to consume 
their own smoke. Two persons are to drive and conduct every locomotive, 
and red lights are to be fixed conspicuously in front of locomotive and wag¬ 
gons one hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise. The speed of loco¬ 
motives on high roads is not to exceed ten miles an hour, and through towns, 
cities, or villages, five. No locomotive is to be used within the city of London 
more than seven feet in width and with wheels six inches wide. 

Bonaparte and the Dog. —The night after the battle of Bautzen, the moon 
rose cloudless and brilliant over the sanguinary scene. Napoleon, who seldom ex¬ 
hibited any hilarity or even exhilaration of spirits in the hour of victory, rode, 
accompanied by his staff, over the plain covered with the bodies of the dying and 
the dead, and—silent and thoughtful—seemed lost in painful reverie. It was 
midnight. The confusion and the uproarof the battle had passed away, and the 
deep silence of the calm starlight night was only disturbed by the moans of the 
wounded and dying. ' Suddenly a dog sprang from beneath the cloak of his 
dead master, and rushed to Napoleon, as if frantically imploring his aid, and 
then rushed back again to the mangled corpse, licking the blood from its face 
and hands, and howling most piteously. Napoleon was deeply moved by 
the affecting scene, and turned to his oljicers, with hj| hand pointing towards 
the faithful dog, and said, with evident emotion, “ There, gentlemen, that dog 
teaches us a lesson of humanity .”—Dentoris Anecdotes. 

The Turkish Bath. —Turkish baths, so called, have sprung up like mush¬ 
rooms in various parts of the metropolis, and many are crowded; but those 
who have undergone the process of the hot-air bath and shampooing at these 
extemporised baths on the banks of the Thames have but a faint idea of the 
| luxurious enjoyment and restorative efficacy of the true Turkish bath. As, 
however, there are no less than three joint-stock companies in the field, we may 
look forward to the erection of baths on a magnificent scale, with ample space 
and complete arrangements for performing the various processes ot the 
bath in the most perfect and delicate way, under proper medical supervision. 
The bath and shampooing afford relief almost magical to a man suffering 
from the most severe fatigue. “Well can I recall,” says Mr. Urquhart, 
who introduced the Turkish bath into this country, “the Hamam doors which 
I have entered, scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, and from which 
I have sprung into my saddle again, elastic as a sinew, and light as a 
feather.” The utility of shampooing is said to receive singular confirmation 
in the Sandwich Islands. Stature there distinguishes the classes; and the 
chiefs, who are the largest and best-grown men, are shampooed after every 
meal, and frequently at other times. We all know how refreshing it is to 
inhale the fresh air, or to feel the cool breeze pass over the face when heated 
and fatigued. Our enjoyment would be greater if the same breeze could pass 
over the whole surface of the body, for every pore in the skin is not only a 
passage for vapours to pass out of the body, but also a passage for the air to 
pass in; and this, which at other times is obstructed by our dress, is enjoyed 
to the full in the Turkish bath. 


THE RIDDLER. 


Tramways or street railways are now being laid down from Bayswater to 
Oxford-street. More than one mile of the distance is already in working 
order. 

Mr. Baker, one of the inspectors of factories, in his report, lately laid before 
Parliament, mentions with satisfaction the increasing number of night schools 
in the manufacturing districts, and refers especially to schools at Coventry, 
Birmingham, and Stockport. 

The varied effects of the late frost upon evergreens are remarkable. In 
some parts of the valley of the Thames scarcely a shrub has escaped either 
destruction or injury; whereas on the chalk hills within two or three miles 
no trace of its severity is perceptible, except in the bronzed appearance of 
the Laurustinus, and the loss of some of the Roses. Similar, although in a 
modified form, were the effects of the winter of 1837. 

The Report of the National Vaccine Board to the Privy Council on their 
Proceedings for 1860, repeats the frequently-made assertion, that when small¬ 
pox occurs, and is even fatal among persons reported to have been vacci¬ 
nated, it would be found that by far the larger proportion were either 
imperfectly vaccinated at first, or were vaccinated only in infancy or child¬ 
hood. The Board, therefore, recommend re-vaccination in early adult age. 

A Caution to Housekeepers. —A man was lately captured by the police 
in Berkeley Square, with twenty or thirty skeleton keys upon him, that would 
open nearly every house there. We would strongly advise every housekeeper 
to adopt the rule, never to allow the lock to be left without the key so placed 
that, it cannot be forced out from without, or when it is not in the lock always 
to have the chain put up to the door, or slip a bolt, as, from the neglect 
of this, several robberies have been lately effected. 

The Stability of our Institutions. —In one of his lectures Mr. Emer¬ 
son tells a story to exemplify the stability of things in England. He says 
that William of Wykeham, about the year 1350, endowed a house in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester (the Hospital of St. Cross), to provide a measure 1 
of beer and a sufficiency of bread to every one who asked it for ever; and 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 931. 

Enigma : Punch . Charade : Dower-less. 

Rebus: RocheforT; OsakA ; BinghaM; EbrO ; RosS; TallagH; BokarA; UrsercN ; 
; ReshT; NilE ; SuperioR — Robert Burns ; Tam O’Shanter. 

i The following answer all: H. G. W.—W. J. R.—Dora M^--G. H. S.—Maltese. 

j Enigma and Charade: Tootoll.—Chubb.—Hickmgs.—W. M. T.- Enigma and Rebus: 

Charlton.-Richardson. -Talbot. -Lemuel (see No 193^-Nizzy -Mordey -ryro.- 
! Judy (of Mr. Lacy, Theatrical Bookseller, 89, Strand).—Fred.—Willy D. Winaiam. 
i Terra Cotta (as soon after the date of the paper as poss^le).—- Ea\gm<’ : Summers.— 
Sadler.—Hudson.—Irvine Street.—Eckersley.—D. H. W.—E. M.L.—Kitty.—Judy.— 
R jj _Davison.- Rebus: Errington.—Brassy.—Peter T.—Newbold.—ltaitt. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The Pit will produce 1272*348 yards; that is 1335*9654 tons . 

2. He bought 19 Calves, 80 Geese , and 1 Sheep. 

3. The Numbers required are 85 and 493. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—R. E. N.—G. Richardson.—Sadler.—Felis. 
—Summers.—Charlton.—Rawsterne.—Jenkins.—Walsh.—Douglas. —Massy.—Wardle. 
—Whitham.—Terra Cotta. 

With 1st and 2nd: Richard.— Ellison. — Tweeney (drak-ma).—Tootell. — Hey.— 
Macgregor.—Davison. . _ __ 

With 2nd and 3rd: Lemuel (see No. 193).—Coats.—R. M.—J. C. 

With 1st: Marshall.—Simplex.—Miner. , a 

With 2nd: J. A.—Alumnus.-H. B.—Talbot.-Richardson.—P. H. C.—Syvrett.— 
R F 8— Highland Piper.—Chearley o Jims. —Pickering. - Iverson.—H. E. 1 — 
Emmcrson.—Kelloe.—Stowell (purchase the Guide to Government Appointment*).— 
E. M. L.—H. G. W.—Bridgman.—Charles V.—W. E. K.—Amer.—G. E. L. 

With 3rd: Temple. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 932 
Flora G. —Buglass.—Highley.—R, V. 


Pop Goes the Weazel. —This refrain is explained as being the complaint 
of some unlucky person who has been obliged to resort to the residence of 
“ my uncle,” popularly known as the popshop. u To pop ” is to pawn, and 
“ weazel ” is a corruption of vaisselle (plate), a word introduced simultaneously 
with the Lombard fashion of pawning. 
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RANDOM readings. 

When does a hen peck the hardest ?—When she’s in her nest. 

If twenty men make a score* how many will it take to pay one ? 

In the game of life men most frequently play the knave, and women the 
deuce. 

Fast horses win cups by the use of their legs. Fast men lose their legs by 
the use of cups. 

“ I’m having a change of air,” as Mr. Jenkins, the city broker, said when 
he put on a new wig. 

Are ladies unaware, when stepping into a carriage or an omnibus, of the 
“ felloes ” in the wheels ? 

An omnibus driver, on the Surrey side, plays so sweetly on the bugle, that 
his wife saves the notes for sugar. 

“ Why did you retreat in the face of the enemy ? ”—“ You see, sir, I have 
got a retreating nose, and of course I have to follow it.” 

By the ancient law of Hungary, a man convicted of bigamy was condemned 
to live with both wives in the same house; the crime was, in consequence, 
extremely rare. 

“Halloo,” said a farmer to a rustic who was crossing a turnip-field, “did 
you not read the board at the gate ? ”—“ Yes,” was the reply, “ you arc not 
to trespass ; which makes me wonder to see you here.” 

A young clergyman, very deficient in leaYning, complaining to Dr. Johnson 
that somehow or other he ha i lost all his Greek. “I suppose,” said the 
doctor, “ it was at the time I lost my great estate in Yorkshire.” 

A talkative gossip vexing a sensible lady who despised scandal, and, 
among other things, began to ask, “ Do you know the B.’s ? ” She was 
stopped before she got the name out with “ I know no B.’s except be still 
and be-havc .” 

“ Mr. Brown, you say the witness was honest and intelligent. What makes 
you think so ? Are you acquainted with him ? ”—“Ho, sir, I have never seen 
him.”—“Why, then, do you come to such a conclusion?”—“’Cause he 
takes ten newspapers, and pays for them all in advance.” 

A pedagogue told one of his scholars, a son of the Emerald Isle, to spell 
“hostility.” “H-o-r-s-e, hoise,” commenced Pat. “Nbt horse-tility,” said 
the teacher, “but hos-tility.”—“Sure,” replied Pat, “an’ didn’t ye tell me, 
the other day, not to say hoss ! Be jabers, it’s one thing wid ye one day and 
another the nixt.” 

In a country playhouse, after the play was over, and wretchedly performed, 
an actor came upon the stage to give out the next play. “ Pray,” said a 
person, “ what is the name of the piece you have played to-night ? ”—“ The 
Stage-Coach, sir.”—“Then let me know when you perform it again, that I 
may be an outside passenger.” 

The early symptom of insanity in Mr. Eugene Trapps was the following : 
—Upon one occasion he boiled his umbrella, and at dinner-time asked if the 
greens were done. He once seated himself on the kitchen fire with a lapful 
of coals, and asked the cook for the bellows to blow up the wood, so as to 
make the kettle boil, and have tea early. 

During the valentine season, a young gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Dunfermline received a valentine from Glasgow, in the shape of a real 
donkey, all alive and kicking. It came by'rail, and cost him sixteen shillings 
for carriage—double the worth of his valentine. The point of the joke is 
that the fortunate receiver is one of the mounted Volunteers. 

At a dinner party Erskine was seated near Miss Henrietta-, commonly 

called Miss Hennie-, who had been celebrated for her beauty, but was 

then somewhat past the meridian of life. “ They say you are a great man for 
making puns,” 6aid Miss Hennie to the wit; “ could you make a pun on me ? ” 
—“ An, Hennie,' was the cruel rejoinder, “ ye are no chicken ! ” 

One morning a party came into the public rooms at Buxton, somewhat later 
than usual, and requested some tongue. They were told that Lord Byroii 
had eaten it all. “ I am very angry with his lordship,” said a lady, loud 
enough for him to hear the observation. “ I am sorry for it, madam,” retorted 
Lord Byron, “ but before I ate the tongue I was assured you did not want it.” 

During the reign of Bonaparte, when the arrogant soldiery expected to 
dispute all civilians, whom they in their barrack-room slang termed Pekins, 
Talleyrand one day asked a general officer, “ What is the meaning of that 
word, Pekin ? ”—“ Oh,” replied the general, “ we call all those Pekins who 
are not military.”—“Exactly,” said Talleyrand, “just as we call all people 
military who are not civil." 

Upon a certain time an orator, who wished to advocate the construction of 
a new turnpike road, made the following sublime speech: “ May it please 
your worship, while Europe is convulsed with civil discords, and her empire 
trembles with internal commotions, and while her astronomers mount the 
wings of their imagination, and soar through the ethereal world, pursuing 
their course from star to star, and system to system, until they have explored 
the vast eternity of space—let us direct attention to a road more immediately 
in our neighbourhood.” 

A Scot and an Irishman threshing for a Dutch farmer in America, the 
former observed to the latter, that in the course of a long residence in 
this country he had remarked^ the uncommon docility of the horses; that 
among many instances of their tractability, he had actually seen them 
employed in threshing out wheat. “ Arrah, my jewel,” cried Pat, “ I’m 
half a dozen years too ripe to belave that.” The Scot persisted that what he 
said was true. And Pat, staggered at length by his serious and repeated 
assertions, exclaimed in tones of wonder, “And how do they hould the 
Hails?” 


Equestrian Burglary. —The breaking in of horses. 

Neck and Heels. —A young man name.I Neck has recently been married 
to Miss Heels. They are now, therefore, literally tied neck and heels 
together. 

Exceedingly Gallic. —The following notice was recently affixed to the 
door of a shop in the Passage des Panoramas in Paris : “ Business suspended 
here to-day, to complete the conjugal copartnership.” 

In Time of Peace prepare for War. —Down East they say, as soon 
as a young lady is engaged to be married, she suffers her finger-nails to grow 
long, so that, in case she should be obliged to throw herself on her reserved 
rights, she may come to the scratch with some prospect of success. 

Donald’s Definition of Slander. —“Donald,” said a Scotch dame, 
looking up from the catechism to her son, “ what’s a slander ? ”—“ A slander, 
gude mither? ” quoth young Donald, twisting the corner of his plaid. 
“ Aweel, I hardly ken, unless it be an ower true tale which one gude woman 
tells of anither.” 

Miserable People. —Young ladies with new bonnets on rainy Sundays, 
and dresses playing dip, dip, at every step. A witness in a bribery-case. A 
smoking nephew on a visit to an anti-smoking aunt. A young doctor who 
has j ust cured his first patient and has no prospect of another. A star actress 
with her name in small type on the bill. 

Stubborn Things— “ Facts are stubborn things,” said a lawyer to a female 
witness. “Yes, sir, and so are wonfen,” she replied; “and if you get any¬ 
thing out of me, just let me know it.”—“ You’ll be committed for contempt,” 
said the lawyer. “Very well,” said she, “I shall suffer justly, for I feel the 
utmost contempt for every lawyer present.” 

The Two Prescriptions. — A woman went into an apothecary’s shop the 
other day with two prescriptions, one for her husband and the other for her 
cow. On inquiring the price she found she had not money enough for both ; 
then, reflecting a moment, she said, “ Give me, at all events, the one for the 
cow. I can send for my husband’s to-morrow.” 

Raising the Wind. —The last specimen of effecting this desirable object 
that we have heard of lately, was the case of a young officer in India, who, 
finding the “governor” deaf to all applications, persuaded a comrade to write 
to the old gentleman, informing him that his son was dead, and £100 was 
wanted for funeral expenses. The money was sent, and duly acknowledged by 
the dutiful son. 

An Irish Palace. —A railway contractor overheard one of his party 
lamenting his hardships since coming out to Canada, drawing, for contrast, a 
bright sketch of his life in the “ ould counthry.” “ Oh,” said the complainer, 
with a sigh, “ av I was only bock agin to me father’s palish! ”—“ Your 
father’s palish is it ? ” responded a fellow-workman, with a jolly squint of his 
eye at the distressed “noble scion.” “Sure, an av ye wor there, ye moight 
sthan’ on the groun’ an’ reach yer han’ down the chimblcy an’ open the door 
av it.” 

Unfortunate Comparison. —Lord Chief Justice Kenyon was conspicuous 
for economy in every article of his dress. Once, in the case of an action 
brought for the non-fulfilment of a contract, on a large scale, for shoes, the 
question mainly was, whether or not they were well and soundly made, and 
with the best materials. A number of witnesses were called, one of whom, 
being closely questioned, returned contradictory answers; when the Chief 
Justice observed, pointing to his own shoes, which were regularly bestridden 
by the broad silver buckle of the day, “ Were the shoes anything like these r” 
—“No, my lord, replied the witness; “they were a great deal better and 
more genteeler.”—The Court was convulsed with laughter, in which the 
Chief Justice heartily joined. 


THE CENSUS. 


Good gracious, Jane ! I am so very glad 
You chanced to call; this paper drives me 
mad. 

They say one’s sent to every house in town; 
And who should bring it here but Harry 
Brown ! 

’Twas left last night! I never slept a wink l 
How I’m to fill it up 1 cannot think; 
Hero’s “Head of family,” and this to me, 
The head of nothing, far as I can see ; 

For every body knows, without more 
proof; 

There’s not a living thing beneath my roof, 
Save the old tabby cat, that’s nearly blind. 
Had 1 a servant maid, 1 should not mind; 
But can they think me such a stupid elf, 
To write me down as “ head ” of Tab and 
self? 

I haven’t patience. It is quite insulting, 
Jeering one thus, and in their power 
exulting 1 

I think I’ll put down Tab as “ blind and 
dumb,” 

To let them see I think it all a hum. 

Look here, again ! good Heavens, how 
perplexing ! 

Was ever any thing on earth so vexing? 
Obliged to tell our age to all the town ! 

’Tis most provoking, for young Harry 
Brown 

Must see it all; and entre nous 

I’ve never own’d to more than thirty-two; 


And if I put that down,-oh ! I declare 

I feel quite ill, this paper’s such a snare. 

Here’s five pounds penalty for all false 
statements, 

And sure I am they’ll never make abate¬ 
ments. 

“Oh! then,” said Jane, “it would bo 
rather dear 

To pay a pound for each subtracted year.” 

’Tis true, dear Jane; but how can I evade 
. it?— 

The paper burn, and say I have mislaid it ? 

’Tis very hard a maiden muse discover 

That which she fain would hide from any 
lover. 

The next queer order I suppose that comes, 

Will be to state what teeth are in our 
gums— 

How many false—how many are our own, 

If they can ci*ack a nut or pick a bone; 

So that the rulers of the land may judge 

Whether beefsteak orpap.be needed most- 
all fudge! 

In truth, I’m half inclined to dash my 
pen 

Across the 31st of March—and then. 

To add the date, I think I have amended ; 

The first of April was no doubt intendod. 

Some say mankind should take it as a 
boon; 

We women think it came one day too 
soon. D. C. J. 
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